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ON OCTOBER 20, 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round trip tickets at 
rate of $12 from St. Louis and Cairo, Ill., and inter- 
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mediate stations to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery E 
and other Southern points. Liberal limits and stop- 
overs. St. Louis Ticket Office, 518 Olive St. , 
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by the New York Shakespeare Society, whose mem- ; 
bership includes every distinguished Shakespeare r , . 
. scholar in Europe and America. It contains many timely articles and excellent fic- 
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the Copy, or $2.50 the Year in Advance “LOOKING SEAWARD,” ‘an illuminated poem ° 
: by Ernest McGaffey, as a frontispiece; 
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voted to its exclusive field published in English, and president of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 2 
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“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- J. J. Harty; : 
speareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, “WHEN FINIS COMES,” by T. S. MeNiccoll ; 
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that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the Stories of thrilling interest, grave and gay, true Li 
most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establish- to life and full of human nature; besides some choice M 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- bits of verse, contributions by well-known writers, Or 
SPEAREANA. —Times Saturday Review of Books, and “Touchstone’s” philosophy. TE 
April 13, 1901. enue . 
“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- : 
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“Coming from so dignified and notable a source contributors are all well-known in the Literary world. TE 
as The New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- It is illustrated in the best style of modern art. It Mt 
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“PIGS IN CLOVER” 


BY W. M. R. 


“Frank Danby,” certainly is not. “Frank 

Danby” is a woman: She has a model for her 
writing. That model is a man. The man is George 
Moore, cynical, mystical, whimsical, brutal George 
Moore, who wrote “Evelyn Innes” and “Sister Te- 
resa,” and novels about prize fighters, and about abor- 
tions done for ladies’ maids. A bad model for a 
woman writer, you will say. But not so bad as you'd 
think. “Frank Danby” has reason, considering what 
other women writers have done in imitating virile 
realism, to be astonished at her own moderation. She 
is never ‘quite obscene; once and again she skirts 
close to nastiness; here and there she suggests that 
superlativeness of sexuality which seems to flow so 
readily from a woman’s pen when once she ventures 
to touch the sex question at all. Yet “Frank Danby” 
has written a readable book, one that you can’t quite 
get away from. It is full of real people, very real 
people indeed, and it reeks, too, with experience. 

It is a cruel book. One would know it for the 
product of a woman’s pen by its cruelty to one woman. 
What can be the ancient grudge borne Olive Schreiner 
by “Frank Danby?” Clearly the heroine of this book— 
Joan de Groot—is modcled upon’ the character of the 
authoress of “The Story of an African Farm” and 
“Trooper Peter Halkett.” It cannot be that politics 
explains the frightful crucifixion of the woman who 
was the soul of the homelander stand against the Uit- 
lander, even though this book be an Imperialist pre- 
sentation of the South African affair. We know from 
rumor that Olive Schreiner was said once to have 
loved vainly the dark and scheming Cecil Rhodes, 
and we have heard that the secret of her championship 
of the Boer cause was “love to hatred turned,” that 
she inflamed South Africa against Great Britain, not 
that she loved the Boer and his cause, but that she 
hated Rhodes. In Joan de Groot the authoress is 
pictured in a way to make the reader shiver at its 
mercilessness, for Joan is, while a woman of brain and 
of beauty, a veritable child drifting to the foulest fate 
that may befall the sex, and drifting thus by virtue of 
the strength of her brain and heart. It cannot be 
possible that there is not malice in the diabolical clev- 
erness with which “Frank Danby” tools Joan to her 
doom. 

The fine art of seduction was never more fully dis- 
played in a story than in the one under consideration— 
not even in that passionately palpitant episode in 
“Sir Richard Calmady.” Joan de Groot, woman of 
honor, of ideals, of knowledge, is seduced by a man 
infinitely her inferior. She is won by a Spanish look, 
a silken style, a lisp, a graceful figure, a proficiency 
in the patois of the lover whose taste in Swinburnean. 
She is won, even though she confronts the Swinburn- 
eanism with Browning. She falls easily, even grace- 
fully, vanquished by tactics that would hardly discon- 
cert a schoolgirl—and she a woman great of soul and 
heart. She succumbs to the Jew Louis Althaus, even 
as a country girl might succumb to a sharp, shiny, flip- 
pant drummer. At first you wonder if the depiction 
be not wide of truth to life, but as you proceed with 
the study of the lure, the conviction grows stronger 
that a strong woman may be as effectively won to 


[Frank Do this novel, “Pigs in Clover,” by 





wrong by the weakness of the wooer, as the weak 
woman may be stormed into sin by the strength of 
the assailant. It may be true, but, great God, it’s 
pitiful—this transformation of a good, strong man’s 
wife into the mistress of a mere Israelitish exquisite, 
who in everything is characterized by that mark of 
failure to attain gentility that is found in the touch too 
much. The author of the story is profuse in detail 
of the method of Lowis Althaus’s success with Joan, 
but the profuseness never wearies one. It is, on 
the contrary, fascinating; makes you think of the bird 
charmed by the snake. 

It is the fall of Joan that makes the story, but there 
is much play of character besides. We have many 
a glimpse into the high politics in London of three 
or five years ago. Some of the glimpses show us 
people whom we think we knew under other names 
in the news dispatches prior to the Boer war, about 
the time of the Jamison Raid. The book opens with 
a ghastly picture of a neglected wife bringing into the 
world a daughter foredoomed to a loveless life. The 
frigidity of the opening chapters is répellant. They 
culminate in the marriage of a half-developed, mentally 
stunted girl to a filthy groom and “crooked” jockey 
who blackmails her father of 1,000 pounds and is 
killed while “pulling” a horse, with the money in his 
pocket. A Liberal statesman is father of the girl, 
and to raise the 1,000 pounds he goes to 
Karl Althaus, a Jew from Johannesburg, a magnate 
of the Witwatersrand, an unscrupulous yet magnani- 
mous, grasping yet generous, dishonest yet noble- 
impulsed newly rich creature, friend of Rhodes, who 
towers above all the other South African personalities 
who dazzled and even appalled London in the days 
before the crash. 

This Karl Althaus is a man. He is a Jew of 
Jews. The uttermost baseness and the supremest 
higher quality of the race are inextricably blended in 
him. He has risen from the nether slums. He has 
succeeded by splendid strength joined to stupendous 
chicane. He glories in his infamy, and yet he is 
tenderness itself at the memory of his mother. He 
is a mother and father and brother to the silken, dan- 
dified Louis Althaus, his half brother, offspring of his 
Jewish father and a_ gutter-girl installed in his 
mother’s house before the latter succumbed to par- 
alysis. Sprung from such sordidness there is never- 
theless a glory about the man. He has a glowing 
dream of a_ rejuvenated Judaism lurking in his 
heart. He believes that the Jews should know and 
accept the tender, loving Christ they of old-time re- 
jected. He has been only a remorseless gatherer of 
money, caring nothing for the means to his ends, but 
he has a dream of a great patriotism as an English- 
man, a dream that was dreamed, as we know, by Cecil 
Rhodes. He meets and loves Joan de Groot. She 
is impressed by him. She admires him against her 
will, but he is only a study for a character in a great 
Book of the Jew she is some day to write from the 
insight he has given her, by his race-passion, into the 
tragedy of the People both Chosen and Rejected. He 
is a man of great projects, conceived in dimensions 
beyond the mensuration of morality. He is a monster 
of the commercial age, yet there is a latent rugged 
nobility in him that the qualities of this little writing 
woman Joan bring out into a beauty all the brighter 
for contrast with the nature wherein it is so unexpect 
edly evolved. He is implicated in the preparations for 
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the immortal “Raid,” the foray which Alfred Austin 
would rather have had “than the washings of all the 
rand.” Karl Althaus loves Joan. He wishes to 
secure her husband’s farm, for the farm is imposed 
upon the most valuable part of the lode that is to 
enrich him and all his associates. Joan’s husband 
will not sell the farm. Joan’s husband is ill. The 
thought, base enough, comes that by securing Joan 
the farm can be secured, but this thought becomes 
under the spiritualizing results of Karl’s intercourse 
with Joan refined away, until it almost passes from 
Karl’s consideration, so fondly does he love, so deeply 
does he respect, so passionately does he idealize the 
little woman. 

Then Louis Althaus, the half-brother, comes upon 
the scene. He wins Joan’s love. He lures her to 
London, where he sets her up as his mistress, where 
she indulges in sentimental dreams that gradually fade 
and pass, leaving her at last disillusioned, with a baby, 
and finally deserted, when she has refused to deed 
over the farm to her selfish lover. This disillusioning 
of Joan, this revelation of the depth of baseness in 
the autolatrous Louis, this steady, slow, pitiless, work- 
ing out of retribution in a heart and soul and mind 
essentially noble, and this equally inevitable unmask- 
ing of a heart and soul and mind essentially small and 
mean is portrayed with a tensity of fidelity that fills 
the throat and scalds the eyes of the reader. The 
little woman, her idol overthrown, her ideals trampled 
in the dirt, her child doomed to dishonor, is _ still 
true to principle. She will not give over the farm to 
Louis—not even though, in spite of his revelation of 
baseness, she still loves him. She loves him though 
he treats her with brutality. She loves him for his 
very unworthiness. This divine illogicality in her 
is almost maddening. One almost resents it as un- 
natural, but we know that women do love those who 
abuse them, and seem to get out of that love some- 
thing sweeter than they could gain from loving one 
worthy of their giving. It is the truthfulness to 
life, as anyone who has lived at all knows life, that 
renders the development of the story of Louis and 
Joan so poignant. The weak vanity of the man and 
the profound womanliness of the woman are entranc- 
ingly depicted, even though the contrast make for 
something not unlike disgust. The reader is at times 
swept into contempt for the woman’s nobility and 
lifted to admiration of the man’s pusillanimity. The 
author has treated the moods of each with an insight 
that gives the effect of a transcript from actual ex- 
perience. There’s a photographic quality in the work 
that is only redeemed by reticence at just those points 
where reticence should intervene. Louis is a charming 
liar, thief, traitor. He deceives his brother and tries 
to “whip-saw” him in a great mining deal. He 
steals the half-developed daughter of the statesman 
whom Karl had helped with the 1,000 pounds. He 
attempts to blackmail the father of the girl with whom 
He hes to Karl and fails to send the am- 
munition for the raid. He causes the raid to flash 
in the pan, by misrepresenting the political situation 
to Karl. 
lar, but still a meticulously attractive, effeminately 


he elopes. 


He is apolished poltroon in every particu- 


effective, hopelessly vain creature, but he never loses 
the charming magnetism that held Joan. 

Louis Althaus’s  characterlessness smashes the 
dream of the men who wanted to paint all Africa red. 
And the scene in which Cecil Rhodes and Karl Alt- 
haus confer together over the wreck of their vast pro- 
ject is a bit of passionate character-revelation that 
no reader will soon forget. Rhodes’s damnings and 


his threatenings of what he will do “if they harm a 
hair of Jimmie’s head” are in character as we have 
learned the man from contemporaneous history. 
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The discovery by Karl of Louis’s trickery, the 
tragedy of faith destroyed, the piteousness of a great 
heart wrung by treachery from one upon whom it 
had centered itself, the struggle not to believe what 
forced itself upon the magnificent Karl’s reason, the 
search for Joan and her finding, childless in the hos- 
pital,—all these things are treated in the story with a 
sort of veritism that might almost be called sensation- 
al. These moving incidents and scenes are interspersed 
with pictures of the world of high society, high 
finance and high politics that are drawn by one not 
unfamiliar with the actors in the great drama of Lon- 
don life. The “pigs in clover” of the title are the 
South African speculators who are trying to break 
into London society, and the manceuvers of those who 
would keep them out are told with a keen sense of 
the force and value of satire. 

The book ends weakly, improbably, impossibly in 
fact. The authoress slumps down into mere melo- 
drama, into unnatural melodrama, into melodrama 
that offends by its absolute confession on _ the 
author’s part of inability to contrive a rational conclu- 
sion. Karl marries his brother’s cast-off mistress. 
And Joan, while grateful to Karl and honored as his 
wife, again succumbs to the influence of Louis. 
Then she commits suicide through about four turgid, 
turbid pages. The anti-climax of the climax is dis- 
heartening. It cheapens the worth of all the charac- 
ter-drawing, all the incident-weaving that has gone 
before. It destroys the book as a piece of litera- 
ture, weakens its power, nullifies its truth, unfangs its 
satire, vulgarizes its tragedy. The whole structure 
collapses into a foolish futility. Disheartening did 
I say it was—this ending? It is disgusting. And 
yet, when you’ve done with the book you instinctively 
think of someone you’re fond of to turn it over to 
him, that he may share the urgent and _ stressful 
vitalizing stir of the story, and feel the peculiarly 
tangible quality of Karl Althaus, catch the hypnotic 
effect of the handsome hatefulness of Louis, and note 
the sinister skill with which Joan is made to sin and 
suffer through her very best and highest qualities. I 
think I pay “Frank Danby” no insignificant compli- 
ment when I say that her Joan de Groot reminds me 
at the finale, in spite of the meretriciousness of that 
finale, of Tess, that “pure woman faithfully _ por- 
trayed.” 
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A TAX ON ST. LOUIS BUSINESS 


CHARGES FOR CHECK COLLECTIONS BY THE ASSOCIATED 
BANKS. 


E have heard much in St. Louis, for some 

\W months past, concerning the tax that held 

back St. Louis business. That was the 

slogan of those who fought the ordinances introduced 

by the Terminal Association, Why do not the pub- 

lic spirited Post-Dispatch and Globe-Democrat take 

up another tax upon St. Louis business and move 
for its abolition? 

The Mrror refers to the charges made by the 
local banks for collection of checks upon the small- 
er out-of-town banks. The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion took up the subject about a year ago. A com- 
mittee of that association interviewed the banks in 
the Clearing House Association upon the matter, 
but obtained no satisfaction. 

The tax upon local business men for such collec- 
One banker 
is said to have stated that his concern made $30,000 
per year upon the coilection charge alone. ‘One 
business house is said to have saved $15,000 a year 
by having all checks upon which St. Louis banks 


tions amounts to a vast sum per year. 


would charge a collection fee, cleared through a town 
up the river. It is said that a bank in S¢. Louis 
County has a Chicago bank collect for nothing all the 
checks upon which a St. Louis bank would ch 
fee for the service. 

Two or three St. Louis banks are said to have 
been willing to abandon collection charges, but short- 
ly after they had so declared, they are said to have 
been informed that if they dared do: such a thing they 
would be expelled from membership in the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association—a fate equivalent to ex. 
communication from the Christian fold and consign- 
damnation. There was a time 
when some banks did not make collection charges 
upon checks, but that meant competition, so the ih. 
eral banks were forced into a combination and had 
to sign an agreement that they wouldn’t collect any 
check without exacting a fee for the service. 

There is an anti-trust or anti-combination law jp 
Missouri, and it would seem that this combination of 
the St. Louis banks is a violation of that statute, For 
entering such an apparently unlawful combination on 
prices of a commodity—and checks may be regarded 
as coming under the head of commodities—each of the 
thirteen members of the Clearing House Association 
has rendered itself liable to a forfeiture of not less 
than $5 nor more than $100 for each day of the past 
six years; i. e., from $10,950 to $219,000 apiece, or not 
less than $142,350 or more than $2,847,000 for all. Ac. 
cording to law, seven of the members, being State 
banks, have forfeited their charters. 

If the anti-trust law be good, no charges made un 
der the combination referred to can be collected by 
law. Depositors can recover threefold the charges 
made for collections since November Ist, 1899, with 
the costs of suit and a reasonable attorney’s fee. A 
going concern, being constantly or at times in need 
of bank accommodation, is not likely to sue for such 
But suppose some house that has paid 


arge a 


ment to eternal 


recoveries. 
$10,000 annually for the collection of county checks, 
should assign, owing its bank $120,000; would it not 
be the duty of the assignee to claim as a set-off three- 
fold the charges on the four years’ collections; that 
is, thrice four times $19,0000, or $120,000? Is it pru- 
dent for banks to make charges which there is doubt 
that they can legally receive, and which they may 
have to restore threefold with arrears running back 
four, and even six years? 

St. Louis banks make collection charges to city 
customers and residents only. It is a burden upon 
the business men of the city. This burden should 
be removed. If the business men are afraid to act, 
there is another remedy. It is the duty of the Cir- 
cuit Attorney—and we have a fearless Circuit At 
torney—to enforce the law against pools, trusts and 
combinations, or any conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Wil! the Circuit Attorney look into this bank combi- 
nation and apply for a restraining order against the 
collections of these charges upon out-of-town checks, 
pending a decision of the Supreme Court upon the 
point of law involved. 


The Boston Clearing House has been clearing 
checks from all New England banks for four years. 
There is no reason, except the arbitrary power of the 
St. Louis. banks, why checks on all banks in Missouri 
and the Southwest should not be as good as St. Louis 
checks. The success of a clearing house for city 
checks is an argument in favor of extending the sys 
tem in accordance with the expansion of business in 
these days. Even the little town of Sedalia has ¢s 
tablished a free zone from the banks in which it clears 
checks with no charge for collection. In the terri- 
tory which may be considered tributary to St. Louis 
ranging as far northwest as Nebraska, as far south 
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Alabama, as far east as Kentucky, there are 6,936 
hanks of all kinds. If the St. Louis banks were to 
. the territory described a “free zone” for check 
ns, think what would be the increased .busi- 
; St. Louis banks! There might be a loss on 
the item of charges, but that loss would be made up 
hy increase of business. If checks from St. Louis 
territory banks were treated in St. Louis as if they 
re checks on St. Louis banks, there would be less 
trading from St. Louis territory with Chicago houses. 

This matter is exhaustively treated in a little vol- 
ume issued by Mr. James C. Hallock, entitled “Clear- 
ing Out-of-Town Checks in England and the United 
States.” A careful study of the facts presented, and 
arguments adduced therefrom, leads an impartial 
reader to the conclusion that the movement inaug:- 
rated a year ago by the St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation is a good one. It is not necessarily hostile 
to the banking interests. It is, on its face, helpful 
to the St. Louis business interest generally, and it 
would be helpful to the country banks. Mr. Hal- 
lock’s book figures out almost astonishing economics 
ty be effected by the establishment of free zones of 
clearance. He shows how Circumlocution Office 
methods increase expenses and cause delay. The 
little book deserves a careful reading by business men. 
After they have caught its clearly expressed purport 
they will, if they be not afraid of the combined bank- 
ing influence, make such a concerted fight for free col- 
lection as will enforce the granting of their desires. The 
3usiness Men’s League, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and other organizations, might take up this ques- 
tion as promptly as they took up the question of abol- 
ishing the bridge arbitrary on freight and the pro- 
vision of a through bill of lading. The tax upon 
St. Louis business involved in the collection charges 
is enormous. Its removal is worth fighting for. 

Will the papers that “jumped upon” the Terminal 
Association take up this fight for the emancipation 
of St. Louis business? Are the papers afraid of the 
associated banks? Does it make a difference with the 
papers that one cort of corporation-combination can 
“get back at” the papers, whereas another set of com- 
bined corporations cannot do so? Or do the banks 
charge some concerns for check collection and remit 
the charge for other concerns? Will the papers that 
urged the Attorney General and Circuit Attorney to 
forfeit the Terminal franchise, urge those officials to 
proceed against the St. Louis banks? The Mrrror 
directs the attention of the Globe-Democrat and the 
Post-Dispatch to this subject. The subject is im- 
portant enough to deserve the attention of two such 
great journals. 
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MR. FOLK’S CHANCES 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


NLY those “whom the gods would destroy” 
delude themselves in believing that condi- 
tions are such in Missouri Democracy that 

the same old majority will be rolled up next year for 
any old ticket that may be nominated. That man 
has been first made mad who thinks that events like 
Lee's boodling as Lieutenant Governor, the _ revela- 
tions of boodling in the State Senate, the indictment 
and conviction for bribery of Democratic leaders in 
nt. Louis, the indictment of prominent party workers 
‘or naturalization frauds in St. Louis, the testimony 
n the Cardwell suit so queerly settled, the accusa- 
seat of hypocrisy in the dealings of Senator Stone’s 
legislative appearances and his purchase of stock in 
the Kansas City Times—these are matters that the 
party will swallow unquestioningly. 

Che party will have to meet a state of public opin- 
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ion that will not overlook these charges and demon- 
strations. The people are not to be fooled with ora- 
torical flubdub. They are not going to accept any 
old ticket and put it through for the sake of “Dixie.” 
Every Missourian knows that the story of crooked- 
ness and deceit involved in the condensed recital of 
accusations made in the preceding paragraph, when 
rehashed in detail and with illuminating comment, 
cannot be laughed away. If Missouri Democrats, 
after all this, do not want a change, they are different 
from any other people of ordinary intelligence now 
on earth. 

Therefore, I say that the leaders of the organiza- 
tion who insist that Missouri Democrats will vote the 
ticket in by the same old majority, no matter who may 
be on it, are fools. 


The Democrats must put up a good ticket. This 
doesn’t mean that they must nominate Mr. Joseph W. 
Folk. They will not nominate him—at least, not un- 
til they know him better. They will not take it for 
granted that he will make a good Governor because 
he has been a spectacularly good Circuit Attorney. 
They mistrust that spectacularity. That isn’t the 
quality they want in a Governor. They don’t want 
the whole State smeared with scandal just to keep 
a reformer’s hand in and his name in the public prints. 
They want to see the man, and to know what else 
he can do than tear things wide open and success- 
fully advertise himself. The rural Missourian doesn’t 
stampede. He doesn’t think that it is necessary to 
make Folk Governor because Folk has done his duty 
in St. Louis. The Missouri Democrat is conserva- 
tive. If he wishes a change, he does not wish one 
too violent. By all the laws of his being the Mis- 
souri Democrat distrusts Folk’s sensationalism, and 
while ready for reform, prefers to support some Dem- 
ocrat better known personally than Folk, who is equal- 
ly clean and whose past services entitle him to honor 
at the hands of the party. The attitude of the Mis- 
souri Democrat as to Folk is, perhaps, best shown by 
an incident in which the writer participated the other 
evening. In a party of political friends the talk 
turned upon Folk. He was duly praised to the skies. 
A well known judge said: “Yes, the people out in the 
State think he’s a good man. They don’t know him, 
however. They’re Democrats, you know. Any oth- 
er good, honest Democrat will do them as well as 
Folk. And what they’d like to know first is, if Folk 
could be elected if nominated.” The query was 
startling. “Yes,” said the Judge, “can he be elected? 
Will he be able to carry St. Louis and Kansas City? 
It he can’t, he won’t win. For I tell you, Republi- 
cans won’t vote for Folk. They vote their ticket in 
the country, even more fanatically than we Democrats 
do.” 


Rural Democrats feel that if Folk should be nomi- 
nated he would be knifed in the cities, and in parts of 
the State, to such an extent as to make the State Re- 
publican. . They may admire Folk, but not enough 
to take that chance. They want a change in the 
government, but not a change to Republicanism. And 
above all things else, the Democrats of Missouri mis- 
trust “a new man.” They will talk of Folk, but the 
wise ones will say “he can afford to wait.” 


Whether this attitude of the Missouri Democratic 
mind can be changed, is doubtful. And yet it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that Missouri Democracy 
is proof against the effect of such a triumph as Mr. 
Folk has secured in his conference with Mr. Roose- 
velt at Washington. Such publicity is bound to help 
Mr. Folk; all the more so as it is evident that it is 
Mr. Roosevelt who is hitching on to Mr. Folk rather 
than vice versa. There is no discounting the boom 
effect of the Roosevelt-Folk negotiations on the sub- 
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ject_of extraditing boodlers. And in a free-silver 
State, it doesn’t hurt Folk that he is admired by Mr. 
Bryan, and that his efforts are trained to the extradi- 
tion of at least one millionaire. Folk is no easy man 
to beat—notwithstanding his holier-than-thou pose. 
He has the sensational papers, all the great magazines, 
dozens upon dozens of church organizations working 
for him. The only thing that can beat him is the de- 
liberate work of the more conservative Democratic 
leaders. I don’t mean the machine. I mean the 
men to whom Democracy means a sort of code of 
ethics whereby alone comes political salvation; the 
men who don’t want to try an experiment that may 
disrupt the party; the men who are not swept off 
their feet into distrust of their party because a few 
crooks have been found in it; the men who remem- 
ber the party’s long, good record as an offset to the 
villainies of a few. These men in the various politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State will be listened to as they 
have been in the past, and they will be listened to the 
more readily because the men in those subdivisions 
loudest in clamor for change will be found generally 
to be the men who have personal grievances to settle. 
The fate of Mr. Folk will be settled, finally, by the 
men who “look before and after,” who look to party 
interest and to State interest beyond the clatter of 
temporary sensation, beyond the sudden flare of onc 
man’s fame. Mr. Folk is under examination. It 
remains to be seen whether all his goods are in his 
show window. The judges must determine whether 
his quality is that of a steady goer or a spurter. And 
it may be said that one thing which delicately bal- 
ances in his character between hurt and help is his 
cunning in lengthening out his coups and his skill in 
keeping in the mysterious background. He has 
played his game too well to be regarded as a neo- 
phyte. He is a reformer whose tactics have been so 
shrewd in the matter of using his position to boost 
himself that his sincerity is very much in doubt. He 
has shown that he knows how to take advantage of 
every circumstance and condition confronting him. 
He is the sort of man who, if successful, would soon 
organize the party in his own behalf, and the wise 
men see that the end.of his election to the Governor- 
ship would be a new “machine.” 

Mr. Folk has a good chance for the nomination. 
The stars in their courses seem to work for him, from 
Roosevelt to Pat Dyer. Even Senator Stone and 
Secretary of State Cook have played into his hand. 
The United States courts grind grist for him. Wheth- 
er the State Supreme Court affirm or reverse the St. 
Louis boodle cases, it will help his cause. If he wins 
’tis his victory. If he lose, the boodlers have the 
court. The papers fear to run counter to his popu- 
larity. 

And yet, there is a feeling that Folk is not what 
he seems. There is doubt of his genuineness. His 
upgrowth has been too sudden. His great work has 
resulted in nothing much, so far, but fame for him- 
self and scare heads in the papers. He has done 
his duty, but it is too palpable that he wants to realize 
thereon at once. His attitude lacks directness. His 
conduct shows him too smart to be the saint some 
Officially he is unassailable; 
He is too ich- 


fanatics picture him. 
but personally he inspires dubiety. 
thyic, as to temperature, and his methods are nubifer- 
ous. 

There seem many things in Mr. Folk’s favor; but 
there’s something in the tradition of the party, and in 
the note of the man himself, and in the self-motive of 
his work that operates against him powerfully, though 
He has made a stir, but he leaves the party 
It is strange that his strongest sup- 
Governor 


subtly. 
strangely cold. 
port for the Democratic nomination for 
comes from Republicans. 





OCTOBER IN THE CITY 


BY SIWASH. 


time to time, this is a pleasant world to live 

in. At intervals it’s positively delicious to be 
alive. The mere act of being has a dulcet calm sooth- 
ingness in itself that is, to my thinking, onomatopoeti- 
cally expressed in the word October. Don’t you think 
it a pretty word? Of course it rhymes with sober, and 
it has a Quakerish tone, but tinged with brightness as 
of the mild Indian summer sun. There’s a memory of 
spring in the air, a memory touched with a chill and 
dimly shadowed. There’s a pulse in the blood too 
long grown laggard in the summer heat. The senses 
awaken to beauties that appeal to one like flashes of 
forgotten fire. There is a sweet mystery in the misty 
mornings, and a mellowness in the evening skies to 
the West that gives a wistfulness of key to the vibra- 
tions of reflection and memory. The trees are just 
enough denuded of leaves to make a fine ferny tracery 
against the sunset sky’s gorgeous blend of copper and 
of gold. At midday what a burning blue at zenith, and 
were ever cloud argosies so fleecy as they are here in 
October? Even the blue of the uniform of the police- 
man on the corner, the shimmer of his buttons and his 
star have a gladsome vividness. The street bells ring 
ciearer, and the toots of the automobile are more joy- 
ous and less startling, and the horses’ coats are grow- 
‘ng shiny and sleek. Mark how everybody steps out 
with a briskness just this side of hustle. See the girls! 
Their figures fill the autumnal cloth gowns to perfec- 
tion. How comfortably snuggled up they look in 
their little jackets, thrown open just a trifle to afford 
relief from the warmth of exertion. They talk with 
vigor, and their eyes are softly bright, and their fore- 
heads are just damp enough pleasantly to hold a few 
little curls matted down on the brow. The girl! How 
she, in herself, embodies and interprets the time of 
year! The crispness of the air is barely suf- 
ficient to make a mere suspicion of a little 
cloud of breath pour from her parted red, 
moist lips. The veil upon her hat is slightly wind- 
tossed, as she moves along, all jauntiness. A gust at 
a corner makes her grasp her hat with one hand, turn 
her head sideways, bend over and swing half way 
around. All her lines flash into view and into play. 
She becomes a living vase, a tilted amphora, and the 
swirl of her skirts as she turns, gives the impression of 
an inverted lily. She gathers herself together again, 
and goes on her way, and you watch the rhythmic rip- 
ple of her contour as she vanishes in Barr’s. There’s 
another, coming this way. That smile! A smile is 
never sweeter than in October. It doesn’t come quick-. 
ly. It breaks slowly; it’s like the flowering of the 
rose of dawn, like the impact of the faintest breeze on 
water. I'll swear, too, that October is the month for 
dimples. They seem unexpected even where you knew 
they were before. They give unprecedented effects of 
light and shade in a face that you see waking and 
dreaming, The fair girl in the glad autumn weather 
seems, in all things, fairer, and the nut-brown maid is 
browner. The October sun gives an olden goldenness 
to light hair, and lends a purplish tone to darker tress- 
es. The russet red of apples from the orchards in 
the Ozarks flames in the girl’s cheeks, and in the tints 
and tones of her street dresses you observe that the 
dress-making artists are expressing the harmonies of 
the fallen autumn leaves. Yes; it’s delicious to be 
alive in October. To the devil with the stock mar- 
ket and all its babble. The air is full of wine and 
gold. The note of the season is that of peace a little 
wistful, with the remembrance of spring, the weariness 
of summer, the premonition of winter. The glamour 
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ot the time has somehow an affect as of a sort of sec- 


ond childhood of the year. The sun’s light is an- 
tique, its warmth pales. Somehow you feel as if you 
were part of a great spectacle at once very present and 
a sad, long distance away. There’s something classic 
in the joy of living at this time, something very con- 
tained and restraining. The spirit brooding over the 
world seems one returned from a more vitally buoy- 
ant time. The year seems to “babble o’ green fields” 
just before dying. But the years die that men may 
live. And men live but ill if they do not catch the 
poetry of the years as they pass. And what are the 
years and their poetry and pageantry of season, and 
what are “life and death and the great forever,” if a 
man in the soft-shining, sober October weather—or 
any other time—have not a thought of Someone sweet- 
ening his work and giving grace unto his leisure. “The 
first fifty years of life are the worst,” we know, but 
they, and all the rest, are mostly bearable only be- 
cause a fellow has Someone in mind or heart to incar- 
nate for him the ideal that strangely persists in assert- 
ing itself in spite of work and worry and struggle and 
sorrow. And all this comes home to a man in these 
semi-dream days of October, in the noisy, grimy town. 


ooh oke oe 
REFLECTIONS 


The Republic is Secure 


OW about the shamelessness of Wall street? How 
H can we look for general business morality when 
our leaders of finance carry on like common 
boodlers? And worse; what can we expect when the 
country pretends to be surprised at the story of the sale 
of the Bethlehem Steel plant ? Everybody knew, long be- 
fore, that flotations were accomplished just that way. Ev- 
erybody knows that the projecting-insiders always milk 
the property before they turn it over to the investing 
public. The public is largely a hypocrite, with a sneaking 
admiration for the knaves who skin it. And yet, there 
is no need that we should, with Mr. John H. Reagan, 
of Texas, prophesy the end of the republic and the 
rise of a monarchy. There will never be a monarchy 
here. A monarchy would be too much for our sense 
of humor. No; things will grow worse for awhile. 
The auri sacra fames will grow more intense. Then 
there will be a great purging. There may be a great 
internecine war, but there will be a purgation drastic. 
Then there will be a religious revival, and with it a 
great social readjustment. Meanwhile, the greater 
number of people are saying, or thinking, “After us 
the deluge.” . And Wall street is hastening the end of 
the evils and infamies it has developed to such marvel- 
ous perfection. Wall street is the greatest reform 
influence in this country. It is pointing the end of 
our money-madness. 
ok ab 
The Highest Praise 
Booker T. WASHINGTON is now receiving the high- 
est praise yet bestowed upon him, and his work for the 
regeneration of his race. He is being denounced by 
the negro politicians. Negro politicians are the sorest 
affliction of the negro race. 
ak hb 
Outlook in the Orient 


Russia will not evacuate Manchuria. All right, 
says Japan, we will take Korca. Each protests against 
the doings of the other. Then there must be war. 
And if there’s to be a war, it will be a good one, with 
the chances somewhat in favor of Japan. For Great 
Britain cannot tolerate much more Russian aggression 
in the Far East, without great loss of prestige, and will, 
ii need be, side with Japan. What will the United 
States do? Sell supplies to both sides and interpose for 
the salvation of China from the rapacity of the contes- 


tants, meanwhile extending United States influence in 
the Flowery Kingdom and ‘building a: big Navy and 
making ready against the day when this country will 
have to maintain its interests by force in the Orient 


ak eb 
Pass the Terminal Bills 


THE newspapers that fought the Terminal Associa. 
tion ordinances are now satisfied that the Terminal 
Association does not want to strangle its own business 
by strangling St. Louis. The business organizations 
are now convinced that the Terminal Association real. 
ly wants to extend and perfect its facilities for the 
purpose of a better handling of freight and Passengers 
into St. Louis, and not simply to blow in about $8,000, - 
000 to injure the city. This being the case, the My. 
nicipal Assembly should pass promptly all the termi- 
nal ordinances. The ordinances should have been 
passed months ago. If they had been the city would 
have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars lost as 
a result of the freight congestion, and the work on 
the World’s Fair Grounds would be moving now at 
the double-quick. But there’s no use lamenting past 
delay. The matter would probably have been hung 
up yet in the business organizations if it hadn’t been 
for the energy of men like Messrs. Nugent and 
Michaels, who appreciated the virtue of haste. The 
business associations were quick to ask delay some 
months ago. They should get their best men together 
now and send them before the Assembly to push the 
bills to passage. -They should be as active in helping 
the Terminal Association as they were a short time 
ago in hindering its progress. 

~ Qo ede 
Save Lindell Boulevard 

It is only a common sense proposition that the pro- 
tests of seventy-five per cent of the property owners on 
Lindell boulevard against the paving of that thorough 
fare with either bituminous macadam or asphalt should 
be heeded by the House of Delegates. Lindell ave- 
nue, especially during the World’s Fair period, must 
be regarded as a park road, and maintained as such. 
A noisy pavement would ruin the fine homes along the 
drive, and ruin the fine teams driven on the road. 
The boulevard should be laid with telford, and then 
kept in repair. The House of Delegates must vote 
against the destruction of the only drive we have in 


St. Louis. 
ak ob 
Our Boodle Exiles 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the newspaper talk about re- 
troactive extradition treaties, it is probable that if any 
ot the St. Louis boodlers now sojourning in Mexico 
are ever returned to this. country for trial, they will 
be returned not by process of law, but by forcible de- 
portation. President Diaz ‘can do pretty nearly as he 
wishes in Mexico, and he may want to please Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. If he takes such a notion, Mexican 
law will not protect the fugitives. Mr. Ellis Wain- 
wright, the indicted millionaire now in Europe, is bet- 
ter situated for self protection. It is not probable that 
any country will give him up, as Spain gave up Tweed, 
without warrant or treaty provision existent at the 
time of his alleged offense. Furthermore, Mr. Wain- 
wright was indicted for endorsing a note on which 
money was borrowed to buy legislation. Another 
endorser, indicted at the same time, and on the same 
statement of fact, was acquitted, and discharged by 
order of the court at the conclusion of the presentation 
of the State’s case. It was not shown that the en- 


dorsers knew the purpose for which the money was to 
be used. They endorsed for large sums so often that 
they took it for granted the executive officers of the 
Suburban company were doing nothing wrong. li 
Mr. Wainwright’s associate endorser of the Suburban 
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held innocent—and such holding surely met 
with popular approval—then Mr. Wainwright is pre- 
ably innocent, too. Wherefore should the State 
ane away money to drag back a man who is likely 
to be acquitted? Some people say Mr. Wainwright 
id have come back voluntarily, at least, after his 
associate endorser had been vindicated. Probably ; 
but that is a matter of taste, after all. Mr. Wain- 
wright likes Paris, the Riviera, Egypt, and he can af- 
ford to enjoy them. He can afford, or thinks he can 
afford, to disappoint the people who think he should 
come back and stand trial. The point is not the 
questionableness of Mr. Wainwright’s further volun- 
tary exile, but whether he can be extradited under a 
treaty, amended after his alleged offense so as to make 
him subject to the provisions of that treaty, Mr. 
Wainwright has, according to good lawyers, the right 
to remain abroad as long as he wishes. This country, 
according to some lawyers, has no right to hale him 
hack here, even to certain acquittal. 
ak be 
Gotham’s Municipal Campaign 


Gay New York has a muddled campaign in pro- 
gress. Mr. Seth Low is the nominee of the Republi- 
cans and many altitudinous reformers. Mr. Low is 
the candidate of the people who call themselves decent. 
The masses do not like Mr. Low. He’s a frosty prop- 
osition, and while a good enough mayor for some city 
i» the clouds, is hardly considerate of the fact that 
New York is a city full of human beings who like to 
swing a free foot. The Democrats have nominated 
Mr. George B. McClellan, son of his father, and not un- 
like his paternal ancestor in the lack of initiative and 
pugnacity. Tammany isn’t altogether harmonious. 
The chances would be in favor of Low, but for the 
popura weariness of a town too tightly bound in re- 
strictions, made by fanatics and bigots from up the 
Tammany would be stronger if it had a 
stronger candidate for Mayor. Financial conditions, 
however, favor Tammany. The financial interests 
will take a crack at Low just because Mr. Roosevelt 
stands for him. The populace will vote against the 
Republican candidate, because of the belief that Wall 
street sins are the result of Republican cherishing. Be- 
sides, it’s time for New York to react from reform. It 
rarely goes for reform twice in succession. Tammany 
should have a shade the best of the betting. 


oh ab 
Railroads vs. the Canal 


TRANSCONTINENTAL railroad interests are said to be 
boasting that they have killed the Isthmian canal pro- 
ject. This report seems silly. In the first place it is 
too early to boast of success. The project is not dead. 
In the second place, there is no certainty that the Isth- 
mian canal when constructed will work any damage to 
the transcontinental railway interests. This country 
has not stopped growing. There will always be an 
increase of business for the roads, and even if little 
of the business were to go clear across the country, 
the greater business must come in the short haul. Be- 
sides, the railroads will always have the canal beaten 
in the matter of time, and time is a prime consideration 
in business these days. The Isthmian canal will be 
built in spite of the railroads. The people want it. 
The Nation needs it as a means of mairtainng supre- 
macy on this continent. 
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als ob 
Leavitt-Bryan 
Some of the commentators upon current events have 
felt called upon to say sharp and sarcastic things about 
the recent wedding in Mr. Bryan’s household at Lin- 
coln. It does seem that the young lady might have 
had her romance and her wedding without quite so 
much “newspaperiety,” but the public must remember 
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that the family has lived for some years in a “news 

paperious” atmosphere.. The young people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leavitt, may have acted, in some respects, in a 
way generally designated as “silly” or “fresh,” but 
young people are not expected to have old heads. Even 
their readiness to be photographed together for the 
newspapers is no great sin. Many people older and 
wiser than they will perform wonderful stunts to get 
their pictures in the papers. Miss Bryan that was 
may be effervescent, but what is youth without tlic 
champagne temperament? Mrs. Bryan may or may not 
have opposed the wedding. No mother ever truly 
thinks her daughter has found a man worthy of her. 
Mr. Bryan may have gone East to look up Mr. Leav- 
itt’s standing. That was only prudence. Because a 
man is a Democrat, he is not expected to care nothing 
about the future happiness of his children. 


oe be 
Hanna's Danger in Obio 


THERE are some indications that Mr. Mark Hanna 
is alarmed over the prospects of the Ohio election. He 
has sent up a cry for monetary help, and this is taken 
to mean that, at least, the Democrats are likely to carry 
the legislature. The Republicans in Ohio are learn- 
ing that a little touch of hard times is helping the 
Democrats as usual. And then, with all his crankism, 
Tom L. Johnson has been educating the people of Ohio 
very soundly and thoroughly upon some points. The 
single Tax may be an extreme, remedy for social and 
economic ills, but it is certainly a doctrine which leads 
to improvement in the method of distributing the bur- 
den of taxation. Ohio seems to be catching on to the 
drift of Tom Johnsonism, and to be ready to go with 
him, at least, part of the way he has mapped out. 

ak 
Quoting the Bible 


THE Missouri Supreme Court quotes the Bible ex- 
haustively, not to say exhaustingly, in sustaining its 
own decision fining an editor for contempt. The devil 
himself quotes Scripture amazing well, we have been 
told. And anybody can make out a good Bible case 
for himself with the aid of a Concordance. 


ch 
Gibson a Moral Satirist 


Nor long ago a writer in the Mirror, reviewing a 
portfolio of drawings from Life, by Charles Dana 
Gibson, said that there was developing in his work 
something of the great moral power of satire that is 
found supremely in the work of Hogarth. Mr. Gib- 
son is justifying this discovery and estimate in his 
recent work. A late center drawing in Life, entitled 
“The Chorus Girl Visits Her Home,” is a masterpiece 
of didactic moralizing. The chorus girl appears, gor- 
geously clad, in her parents’ bare, but decent home. Her 
little sister is all admiration. Her mother stands ad- 
miring, too, but a little dazed. The father scratches 
his head, puzzled by the problem presented to his mind 
by what is called up of his wider wisdom. Whence 
comes the glory? The salary of a chorus girl does not 
explain it. There is a humor in the characterization, 
but it does not conceal the underlying tragedy of the 
situation. Mr. Gibson tells the story delicately, as is 
necessary to the delicate taste of the time. Hogarth 
would have done it more bluntly, but not more effec- 


tively. 
ah 
Indictment Not Conviction 


ALEXANDER Monroe Dockery, Governor of Mis- 
souri, declares his faith in the innocence of his stenog- 


rapher, indicted for alleged complicity in naturaliza- > 


tion frauds. For this the Post-Dispatch takes Gov. 
Dockery severely to task, rebuking him for sanctioning 
the crimes charged. But the Post-Dispatch is wrong, 
and Gov. Dockery is right. An indictment is not 
equivalent to conviction, A Grand Jury may make a 
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mistake. And no man is to be condemned or abused 
for believing and expressing his belief in the integrity 
and honesty of a friend. Gov. Dockery is to be praised 
for his courage in standing by his friend and appointee 
The Post-Dispatch is to be condemned for assuming 
that because a man is indicted he is necessarily guilty. 
The written and unwritten law is that an indictment 
is not presumptive evidence of guilt, and that is a 
point all people would do well to remember in times 
when there is so much strong presumptive evidence 
that Grand Juries are worked by prosecuting attorneys 
for the advancement of their own or their party’s in- 
terests. 
We oe 
Sun Spots 

‘THERE are a great many new big spots on the sun. 
Can it be possible that this signifies that Mr. Roose- 
velt is going to_be still more strenuous than in the past ? 
What a chance, too, for an article by Mr. Lincoln J. 
Steffens, in McClure’s entitled “Spots on Companella’s 
City of the Sun!” Can’t the Globe-Democrat blame the 
spots on government by State Boards? And hadn’t the 
labor leaders better begin to find out if those spots are 
union spots? 

de Qe 
A Dying Prelate 


ARCHBISHOP Kain, formery of this city, is reported 
to be dying in Baltimore. Many St. Louisans will 
be grieved by the news. Archbishop Kain was not 
popular upon his first coming here, being a positive 
and forceful personage, but as the people grew to 
know him, they learned to like him, and even to love 
him. He restored order in a diocese somewhat cha- 
otic when he came. He softened as he fitted into his 
environment, and he displayed many of the traits of a 
great churchman. His death will be a loss to the 
church in which he rose to high honor. 


alk abe als ob 
LIGHT AND NIGHT 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


os F LELL you that the universe is created anew.” 
This was said by Ellis as he sat talking with 
me in my library. Ellis was in love. He had just 
imparted that fact to me for the first time, and was 
growing poetically philosophical and_ philosophically 
poetical. 

“The ego,” he went on profoundly, “is the universe. 
This experience has practically re-created me.” 

“But you are married,” I suggested, in the hope of 
bringing his rhodomontade, to which I had been lis- 
tening for three-quarters of an hour, to’a conclusion 

“True,” he replied. “But I tell you that since I 
met her it is as if God had said again: ‘Fiat lux!’ I 
have come out of formlessness, from Chaos. Only 
since knowing her, have I known Truth and Beauty. 
She is both. She is the incarnate Ideal.” 

“She only exists in your consciousness,” I sug- 
gested. - 

Ellis grew angry and raved more than ever. His 
wife was a clod; she did not appreciate him; she 
was a drag upon him. I know not how many other 
cruel things he said, but he threw over it all such a 
glow of poetry and philosophy that I almost sympa- 
thized with him. 

ab 

Mrs. Ellis was a good woman, a pretty woman; 
not a bas bleu, but not, by any means, brainless. She 
loved Ellis; that anyone could see who had been as 
intimate with them as I had been. Ellis had loved her 


too, until he met the new divinity whose charms were 
the subject of his. conversations with me. I enjoyed 
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it all, in a way, for I loved to note the effect of his 
new passion upon his thought, his speech, his work. 
He never painted so well as he had since he had met 
her. He was one of those men to whom the 
feminine inspiration seemed necessary. I inwardly 
congratulated him for its effect. I thought it would 


make him as great as I dreamed he ought to be. 


ab 

“Tt is all over—I am free,” said Ellis, later in the 
year. “My wife and I have parted. We have, as you 
know, been drifting away from each other for months 
and, at last, the separation has come.” 

I said nothing. Words would have been useless, 
but I was sorry for the faithful woman who had been 
a real, substantial helpmate to Ellis, however much 
she might have failed to answer to his much-demand- 
ing dreams. 

“I did it considerately,” he continued, “even ten- 
derly. I let her know she jarred upon my higher 
nature. She acquiesced quietly, dignifiedly; so much 
so that it was an added injury to me. We shall be 
divorced at her petition and then—” 

“Yes,” I interposed, “and then?” 

“Then I shall fulfill my destiny,’ he almost 
shouted, as he threw his cigar into the grate and paced 
up and down the room. 
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The portrait of Miss Kelsoe by Ellis was the suc- 
cess of the Exposition next year. Her beauty, plus 
an inexplicable something in the picture that was not 
of her, made the critics rave. The style, they said, 
was a true impressionism. The gossips of society 
took up the subject. Miss Kelsoe was the most talked 
of woman in the metropolis. Ellis had more orders 
than he could fill; more requests than he could 
answer for articles upon his art for the magazines and 
the literary syndicates. The society papers contained, 
from time to time, hints that Ellis had been unhappily 
married. Then there appeared suggestive paragraphs 
about his attentions to the subject of his famous por- 
trait. 

I called several times upon Mrs. Ellis, who lived 
now at her mother’s house. She never mentioned the 
furore her husband had created in the artistic and lit- 
erary and social world. Nor did I. Often I con- 
trasted her with the beautiful Miss Kelsoe, and to 
the latter’s disadvantage. I did not know Miss Kelsoe, 
save by sight, but I was familiar with her picture. 
There is a heart in that picture, I thought, but it was 
not the subject’s. It was the heart that Ellis thought 
“Truly,” said I to myself, “she exists, as 
she is in that picture, only in his consciousness.” 

Of Ellis I saw but little. 
tinuous round of attendance on social functions—teas, 


he saw. 
His life was one con- 


receptions, dances. Wheresoever I read his name in 
the social colurnns I was sure to see close thereto 
that of Miss Keisoe. When I did see Ellis, he always 
seemed to me as one flushed with wine. He was in- 
toxicated with his fame and with love. I wondered 
when he worked, but he did work, for I read now and 
then of the sale of his work, mostly portraits. Some of 
these I had seen, mostly women, and I thought there 
was a little of Miss Kelsoe in them all—also that there 
was a falling off in the art. But the artist was mak- 
ing money. 

Somehow, whenever I had seen one of his pictures 
with the ever recurring suggestion of the beauty who 
had evoked his masterpiece, I found myself shortly 
calling upon his wife and always wondering how he 
could be blind to her beauty and attainments. I re- 
member when she went West I accompanied her and 
her mother to the train, and how she smiled when she 
said she hoped she would hear from me at St. Paul. 
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I heard from her before she did from me, but not from 
St. Paul. 

A brief dispatch in the papers announced that she 
had taken up her residence at Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
society papers made the most of the little item, going 
into utterly unnecessary details as to the meaning of 
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The divorce was granted in due time and without 
unnecessary exploitation in the newspapers. In fact, 
I thought, about this time, that there was a decided 
falling off in Ellis’ fame. His latest picture, exhibited 
at a well-known picture dealer’s, was dismissed as 
being “but another example of his monotonously good 
manner, an illustration of this rather over-celebrated 
person’s limitations.” Mrs. Ellis had returned to the 
city. 

Strange to say, I had noticed in some of his later 
portraits of women, a subtle change in that idealistic 
something that a painter puts into every portrait. As 
I have said, I used to think the impression was a sort 
of memory of Miss Kelsoe, but now I could have 
sworn that the suggestion was the painting of an un- 
conscious memory of the woman who had been his 
wife. I resented it inwardly. 

ale 

One day I met Ellis at the Club. He was drunk, 
undeniably drunk. I had never seen him that way 
before. He had not been at his apartment the pre- 
vious night, he informed me. 

“How’s the late Mrs. Ellis?” he asked me in a 
manner that made my face suddenly very warm and 


the announcement. 


my back very cold. 

“Well, I believe,” was my reply. 

“*You believe.’ That’s good. —Why, I understand 
that you have been devoted to her. Say, old fellow, 
what relation’ll you be to me when—— 

“Ellis,” said I, “you are drunk, but do not be a 
blackguard and a ruffian.” 

At this remark the limpness of his attitude left 
him and he straightened up and looked hard at me. 
Then he laughed peculiarly, bitterly, it seemed. 

“That’s funny,” he said, “you defending my—the 
late Mrs. E—against her—against me.” 

“T cannot see that it is a defense, or that she needs 
one. It was you who—you dissolved the union. 
You are infatuated with—” 

“There now, none of that. ‘Was,’ my boy, ‘was’ 
is the word. She’s a beauteous fair, but—well— 
damn it! I made her what she is, you know. That 
picture!” 

“Yes.” It was the most noncommittal thing I 
could say. 

“You assent. That’s you to a T. I remem- 
ber how you assented when I—when—you — under- 
stand.” 

I reminded him that he was mistaken in his in- 
ference; that I had tried to disabuse him of his il- 
lusions; but he laughed again and he patted me on 
the shoulder. 

“You sought your affinity,” I said. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that no woman is ap- 
preciative, and what’s more, they don’t know what 
gratitude is. The more you do for them the surer 
it is they’ll break your heart with a smile. A man 
of genius endows all things with his own attributes.” 

We had another drink. I called for it in sheer 
desperation. © The egotism of the man was so colos- 
sal that it overpowered me. It was very plain that 
that egotism had been painfully hurt, and quite re- 
cently. He would talk. F 

“Of course, I don’t regret anything. I guess I’ll 
go away—abroad—for a time,” he proceeded. “I’ve 
been thinking of it for some time. I’m tired, dead 
tired, and want rest.” 


“Miss Kelsoe has. gone abroad, I believe,” said [. 
alluding to a fact that had been published jy the 
daily papers. Maybe I smiled. 

“That lady is nothing to me. 
marry another man.” 

Upon my expressing surprise he nodded his head. 
I refused to take another drink with him. He arose 
from his chair, and said, as I thought, apropos of 
nothing; and with a poor attempt at a smile: “Hy 
wish you good luck anyhow, old fellow. Don’t know 
as I could do anything else. Perhaps I'll see you 
before I leave.” He smiled again, and, it seemed, 


She’s engaged to 


started to say something as I moved away. 

I went out of the place and left him imparting in- 
coherent secrets to the waiter. But his remarks haq 
strangely affected me, and as I walked up town j 
made a discovery within myself that at first startled 
and then strangely delighted me. 

That evening I found myself calling upon Mrs. 
Ellis, and later we two were very confidential. “| 
saw Ellis to-day,” I said, but she made a motion with 
her hand as if with annoyance, and I desisted, and we 
talked of other things, many other things, before | 
made my adieu and started to my home, whistling a 
lilting tune as I went along. 

“Anyone been here this evening,” I asked the ele- 
vator boy as I was hoisted to my apartments. 
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“Yes, Mr. Colesworth, Mr. Ellis is in your rooms.” 

Ellis! He had not been to my apartments in six 
months, at least. I had rather seen anyone else in 
the world just then. I felt a hate for the man, and 
a certain shame at the prospect of meeting him. | 
went into the working room that I called my library, 
and there sat Ellis, his chin in his hands, and his el- 
bows on the table. He did not notice me. He had 
his hat on to one side and down over his eyes. There 
was a pad of paper before him, and across the pad 
lay a pencil. 

“Good evening, Ellis.” 

“Oh,” and he looked up. “It’s you. ’Scuse me for 
*nvadin’ your home. Turn “bout, you know. — Say, 
by God! Colesworth, I wan’ ask—ask you somethin’.” 

“What is it?” I said, though I noted a bad look in 
his eyes, and saw that he was still drunk. 

“How long isht you been i’ love ’th my wife, late 
Mrsh Ellis?” 

“You are foolish, Eliis.” 

“Right, y’are. Been tha’ way long time. Jus’ 
’scover thaffac?” 

I begged him not to talk any more and go to bed 
and sleep off his potations. 

“In your virshersh coush. Tha’s good.” He 
leaned back in the chair to laugh, but he went almost 
instantly to sleep, as drunken men sometimes do. His 
head fell over the back of the chair. I put my hand 
under it, and raised it, and pushed it forward. His 
arms fell on the table, and. then his head fell over, 
too, and rested on them. I picked his hat off the 
floor, put it on the table, and, going down town, put 
up for the night at a hotel. 
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It was eleven o'clock next morning when I again 
entered my rooms, and saw, just as I had left him, 
Ellis at the table. I stepped over to him, putting 
my hand upon his shoulder, when I heard beneath 
my foot a crash of glass. I looked down; there was 
a crushed bottle. I stooped and picked up from the 
splintered glass, a piece of paper that bore a death's 
head. 

I drew the pad of paper from under his arm. 
There were but two words upon it: 

“Fiat Nox.” :@ 
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T think the best piece of work Ellis ever did was 


tic Jast-the portrait of the present Mrs. Colesworth 
_—found on the easel 1n his studio after his burial. 
I) was a strange picture, for the dress and the pearls 
around the throat were those of the latest photo- 
of the Miss Kelsoe, who recently married Tom 
the sugar magnate, but the face was that 
filled with the sweetness and tenderness 


I bought 


graph 
Bondsell, 
of my wife, 
that I thought I alone had ever seen there. 
picture at the Public Administrator’s sale and 


My wife never saw it. 
MISMATCHED 


BY ANNA REEVE ALDRICH. 


H, is it food for sighs at Fate, 
() Or is it food for laughter, 
That men should love the best to-day, 
And women the day after? 


the 
burned it. 
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Men seize the hour to vow and kiss, 
Forget and onward wander ; 

But women on the morrow sigh, 
“To-day I would be fonder!” 


How fair for women were the world, 
How full of song and laughter, 

lf they could love to-day, and men 
Could love them the day after. 
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OUR INARTISTIC DRINKING 


BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 


HE average Ame:ican man who drinks, and 
the average American man does, drinks as 
he travels, his only apparent concern appar- 

ently being to achieve the desired degree of drunken- 
ness by the swiftest and most direct route. He pre- 
fers standing at a bar to sitting at a table, and ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he guzzles liquors that 
are the least palatable and the most “effective.” Most 
men insist that they don’t like to be drunk; nearly all 
agree that they don’t like the taste of whiskey. 

If there is any pleasurable period of imebriety it 
is in that mellow, middle stage when the faculties are 
intact, and the ugly things of life are, for the time, 
neutralized or forgotten. But the average American 
drinker jumps from the depot of cool, calm reason to 
the terminus of maudlin helplessness. He accom- 
plishes the summit of bibulous vulgarity with . the 
most indecent and unreasoning haste. Escaping 
none of the wretched consequences of a debauch, he 
misses every moment of its doubtful pleasures and 
every chance of its problematic benefits. 

(he American drinker who is, or thinks he is, 
above the average, drinks wine. He will saunter 
into his favorite buffet or club with a friend or two, 
and cry, “Bring us a bottle of wine!” The waiter will 
not ask what kind of wine, but what brand. When 
an American says “wine’ he means champagne, and 
usually his knowledge of this beverage is as slight 
and unquestioning as a Zulu’s knowledge of pink tea. 
He knows it costs more than beer or whiskey, that it 
's not without a pleasant taste, and that you can 
“have a hell of a time” on about five quarts. He 
“ants action for his money, and the quicker he gets 
* the better satisfied he is. 

Poi enormous demand for many of the brands of 

“pagne now in vogue in America precludes the 
Possibility of their having either age or the advan- 
‘ages of the best processes or ingredients. . What 
merits they have, as of flavor, bouquet, toothsomeness, 
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are artificial. Nearly all native American wines are 
either trashy or diabolical, both in substance and ef- 
fect, and there may be in this fact some trace of an 
excuse for our countrymen’s almost universal igno- 
rance and carelessness of the uses and delights of sane 
and discriminating drinking. As in the consump- 
tion, so in the production of liquors, the American has 
no time to wait. He wants to “turn his money over” 
in the shortest time, and with the greatest profits pos- 
sible. 

Wine making is an art with the vineyardists of 
the older countries, and the drinkers of Europe, par- 
ticularly the Germans, could save us much money, 
health and enjoyment if they coyld but teach us the 
method and manner of their libations. They will sit 
in a quiet corner of their favorite cellar with a goodly 
glass and a dusty bottle of old Burgundy, or Mo- 
selle, or Rhenish before them, chatting and sipping for 
hours without sign or token of intoxication. The 
tip of the tongue in the liquid is enough for them as 
an introduction to the brand and its maker, for they 
can sense at once its age, its purity and the skill of 
the maker. Given all these essentials for a “good 
drink” and the act of consuming it becomes an evi- 
dent delight, and always a temperate and even serious 
function. 

From the point of his tongue till it passes beyond 
the influence of his palate, the German wine-drinker 
experiences all the sensory pleasures that are invaria- 
bly and mysteriously conserved and enhanced in good 
wine that is old. Without overstepping the natural 
laws. of generous frugality, the observant epicure in 
drink experiences the best, and perhaps the only 
pleasure there is in wine. He has done no violence 
to his stomach, for his appetite is satisfied without 
satiety, and no unruly burden is laid upon his stom- 
ach. And at that, he may, if he have the time and 
the disposition, literally acquire a goodish “load,” 
put on leisurely and well distributed, to the end that 


‘he is content without stupefaction, animated, but not 


disorderly, stimulated, but not pifflicated. If there 
is any use or excuse for drinking wine, I think these 
old Germans have it. 

Once upon a time, wandering into a remote moun- 
tainous country, I came upon an old mission monas- 
tery, where a few old monks, dividing their time be- 
tween praying and gardening, had contrived in the 
course of fifty years to store away in an ancient cellar, 
a few dozen barrels of wine. They did not pretend 
to know the mysteries of wine-making, but carried it 
on in a small way, because the earth and the sky about 
them were good for the nurture of grapes. The 
abbot told me that the vines, of which but a few 
rows remained, had been brought from Spain, and 
that in the early days of the Mission there had been 
a large vineyard. One of the pioneers of this clois- 
ter had been a master at the growing, pressing and 
preserving of grapes and wines, but had died after 
seeing most of his vineyard destroyed by a frost—the 
only one that had befallen that region for twenty 
years. So small was the acreage left, and so slight 
the demand for the wine, that none of the young 
monks acquired the skill of their predecessor, and 
both vineyard and cellar were allowed to retrograde. 

There was one barrel left of the old stock, how- 
ever, and I bought a part of it, for it seemed to me 
better and of a more peculiar flavor than any I had 
ever tasted, whether of America or Europe. I got 
the best judges of wine I could find to taste of it, 
and while it puzzled most of them to classify it or to 
locate its origin, they all agreed that it was of great 
age and exquisite flavor. It was neither yellow nor 
red, but of a hue nearer to the ruddy wines of Bur- 
It was on the edge of dryness, but innocent 
Its flavor 


gundy. 
of any noticeable acidity on the tongue. 
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was delicate, but lingering, and in it was some hint of 
the sunlight, and the glory of the matchless mountain 
valley where it grew and ripened. 

Perhaps the old monk who made that wine was 
really a master of the art; perhaps he stumbled acci- 
dentally across the true process; but I suspect it was 
the loving care which he bestowed upon his work; the 
years he waited for its full fruition, and above all, the 
unequal favor of the cloudless days, that gave it its 
flavor. For, after all, there is more of the sun and 
the air in good wine than of the earth or the water 
which nourish the roots of the vine. In the world’s 
best vineyards the vine has but a slight and fragile 
connection with the soil; the loose, dry soils of all 
true vine-countries are without the muck and mois- 
ture of the coarser fields, and it would seem that 
something of these dainty and inspiring environments 
is imparted to the wine of the sunlands. 

It might be a better service in the cause of tem- 
perance if the.reformers would teach their American 
recalcitrants how to make good wine first; and then 
show them how to use it. And what a pleasant 
field for useful activity that kind of proselyting would 
be! Prosit! 
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THE BOOM’S AFTERMATH 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


ECENT scandalous disclosures in connection 
with the United States Shipbuilding and Con- 
solidated Lake Superior Companies have 

given Wall street a severe chill. The conspicuous 

role played by members of the haute finance in the or- 
ganization of tremendously inflated concerns has ser- 
icusly aggravated the acute feeling of distrust among 
holders of industrial securities. | Depositions made 
before the courts by a former highly respected banker 
in New York have put Charles M. Schwab, the former 
high-rolling president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in a particularly bad light. It is intimated 
that the methods pursued at the time of the formation 
of the shipbuilding trust were strongly suggestive of 
fraud. The shares of the Bethlehem Iron Works, 
held by J. P. Morgan & Co. and Charles M. Schwab, 
were unloaded on the United States Shipbuilding 

Company at an enormous overvaluation. At the 

same time, stipulations were entered into to the effect 

that the Morgan and Schwab holdings of stock in the 
new corporation should be sold before all other shares 
at fixed, advantageous prices. 

It may be said that there was nothing disreputable 
in such manipulative actions, that they are in no wise 
different from the tactics peculiar to the Wall street 
community. Yet no one immune from moral strab- 
ismus can deny that financing of this kind is not in 
accord with fundamental ethics. I, for one, cannot sec 
the. difference between a common swindler’s selling 
of a gold brick and a millionaire stock-jobber’s float- 
ing of watered securities. It would certainly be im- 
pugning the vigilant intelligence of experienced, astute 
and well-informed financiers to believe, or to make 
believe, that the shares and bonds of some of the trust 
creations of recent years were not flagrantly manipu- 
lated and sold by men fully cognizant of the 
lower value of such securities. Would any un- 
biased man care to assert that J. P. Morgan ever la- 
bored under delusions regarding the true value of 
United States Steel Corporation shares? There can 
be no apologia in a case of this kind. The veriest 
tyro in finance could have figured it out for himself 
within a quarter of an hour that at least fifty per cent 
of the capitalization of this concern represents abso- 
lutely nothing but speculative pipe-dreams, fantastic 
hopes that may never be realized. 
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Perhaps the worst smash of all was that of the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company. This concern 
pretended to cover a multitude of chimerical activi- 
ties and possibilities. The principal promoter of it 
dreamed dreams that were akin to those which once 
haunted the sleep of John Law and the South Sea 
Napoleons of finance. He was admired and wor- 
shiped as one of the American “captains of industry.” 
Ir. Philadelphia they conjured with his*name. There, 
he found little difficulty. in persuading capitalistic 
Quakers, who had grown coveteous of the alluring 
fleshpots of prosperity, and should have known better, 
that his comprehensive, multiplex scheme was bound 
to return fabulous dividends and to revolutionize all 
industries in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie. Phila- 
delphia took big blocks of the $117,000,000 capital of 
the company. Up to about a year ago, the preferred 
shares received seven per cent dividends, for the pur- 
pose, presumably, of facilitating the selling of stock 
by insiders. At the present time, the management 
finds itself unable to secure working capital, and a 
prominent Boston banking house is endeavoring to 
sell all the properties of the bankrupt corporation for 
the sum of $850,000.. Just think of it! The assets 
of a concern capitalized at $117,000,000 are to be dis- 
posed of for the petty amount of $850,000. 

The late reduction in the dividend on United States 
Steel common will, before a great while, be followed 
by a suspension of dividend payments altogether. The 
reduction in prices of steel products will entail a 
marked shrinkage in earnings. Further severe losses 
to shareholders cannot be avoided. According to a 
recent report, the total number of individual stock- 
holders now approaches thirty-five thousand. Most 
o7 the holdings were acquired at prices much above 
those now current. Since the summer of Igol!, 
there has been a shrinkage of more than $160,000,000 
in the market value of United States Steel common 
alone, not to speak of that recorded in the preferred 
stock and 5 per cent bonds. And, yet, there used to 
be some financial notabilities of avowed conservatism 
who solemnly and repeatedly asseverated that, in their 
opinion, the securities of the steel trust were first-class 
and eminently deserving of the attention of cautious 


investors. 
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SHALL WOMEN MAKE LOVE? 


BY GERALDINE BONNER. 


defects of “The Devil’s Disciple,” we both 

agreed that one of the main ones was the un- 
attractive and uncalled for proffer of affection that 
the parson’s wife makes to Dick Dudgeon. Had Dick 
done anything to provoke this tender admission, no 
one would have caviled at it, though there is still a 
large percentage of respectable folk who find the sight 
of a woman making love to a man an unseemly one. 
But the Devil’s Disciple had only spoken to the lady 
twice (the first time in a very cavalier strain), had 
never breathed word of tenderness or affection to her, 
had not even paid her the compliment of an attentive 
survey of her features, which were well worth it. It 
was therefore somewhat of a shock when the hitherto 
immaculate wife of the minister suggests to the indif- 
ferent stranger that he escape from prison and elope 
with her. The Devil’s Disciple, though he was an 
obliging and kindly man, had no such idea in his head, 
and told her so. 

All this was completely destructive to interest and 
sympathy in the heroine of the piece. Nobody liked 
her any more. She had not only forgotten herself— 
which is often a very dramatic thing to do, and pro- 


Tater with a friend, the other day, about the 
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vocative of sympathy in spectators who would never 
have the courage to do it themselves—but she had 
thrown herself at a man who did not want her, had 
never asked for her, and never suggested to her that 
he had the slightest intention of ever doing so. She 
not only stepped off her pedestal, but she and the 
pedestal came down together with a crash. 

Modern audiences and the modern people who 
make them up have an ineradicable prejudice against 
the love-making woman. She is like the well-bred 
child at table—must wait until she is asked. Of course, 
the minister’s wife in “The Devil’s Disciple” was a 
fantastic creation of the Shaw’ mind. If there ever 
was any woman like her, she was certainly not of the 
right texture to put in a play. But she who, with 
decent intelligence and dexterity, stalks her game, 
rounds him up, and drives him into the corral, is still 
held in low esteem by the men who have lost their 
liberty by just these manceuvers, and the women who 
have conducted precisely similar chases with prob- 
ably only a little less skill. 

Ask nine people out of ten and they will tell you 
no well-bred, self-respecting woman ever made an 
advance in a love affair. She flees, and the enamored 
one pursues, like Hermia and her swain in the en- 
chanted Athenian wood. And it is not a fictitious flight 
during which she keeps a vigilant backward glance on 
the pursuer to see that she doesn’t leave him too far 
behind. She is really flying from her future spouse 
with the distinct intention of escaping him. Arethusa 
was not more determined to elude Alpheus than the 
modern young lady is to shun the advances of her 
adoring suitor. 

This is what the high-minded and sedately respect- 
able like to think. This is the man’s ideal. Perhaps 
he has formed it from having had so many hair- 
breadth escapes from infatuated females. One of the 
peculiarities of men is that they are so prone to im- 
agine their capture is being planned when no one is 
thinking of it; and when it really is being adroitly and 
skillfully accomplished, that they are besieging the 
capturer, who is making a spirited fight at the last 
ditch. 

The blindness of men on this point is one of their 
most endearing young charms. It is so instructive and 
interesting to have them tell you about some love 
affair where the dear girl was so coy. and retiring, and 
you happen to know that she was lying awake nights 
planning the campaign and borrowing your best clothes 
for crucial occasions. And, on the other hand, how 
engaging it is to be the recipient of confidences “about 
a fellow I once knew—call him Jones,” who was be- 
loved by a lady who quite embarrassed Jones by the 
persistence of her addresses. You know who the lady 
was, and who Jones is, and you have recollections of 
the former describing the latter as “a queer, silly man 
who lets you see he thinks every woman who is civil 
to him is trying to marry him.” 


It would be interesting to get the opinion of a pro- 
gressive, intelligent, thoughtful modern as to how far 
a modest, well-behaved woman may be permitted to 
assist in her own courtship. The average man will 
tell you not at all. She should hang back, and at the 
utmost merely permit herself to be wooed. There are 
a good many women (versed in the subtle deceptions 
in which their sex are experts) who frankly admit that 
in many cases the girl has conducted the campaign 
with a high hand. Among the normal, domestic ma- 
jority this feminine taking of the initiative is regarded 
with scant approval. “She met him half way’ is a 
sentence very damning to the dignity of a bride. 

Yet we know that numerous charmers of fact and 
fiction have done just this thing, and lost none of their 
feminine fineness, When Longfellow made- Priscilla 





take her courage in both hands and suggest to John 
Alden that he should plead his own cause instead of 
that of his friend, he did not intend to take from her 
a shade of her maidenly daintiness. He loved the way 
she modestly and yet forcibly grappled with the ee. 
sion. She had a very stupid man to deal with, and 
also one rendered particularly bashful by his OWn un- 
declared passion. And nothing could have been more 
direct and yet more delicate than the way she sug. 
gested to him that she would rather he proposed for 
himself than for the captain of Plymouth. 

Nearly all the Shakespeare heroines have been 
inclined to meet their lovers half way. There was 
nothing shy or retiring about Juliet. Like Pamela, in 
Richardson’s novel, her main concern was to know 
whether Romeo’s purpose was marriage. Once assured 
of this, she flung caution and reserve to the winds, 
She had qualms that she had been too ready to confess 
her love, but Romeo soon dispelled them. Look at 
Desdemona! Flattering the simple, artless soldier til| 
she flattered an offer of marriage out of him. There 
was literally nothing else for him to have said after 
Desdemona observed that if he had a friend who could 
talk as he could, and had had such interesting adyen- 
tures, to bring him along and she would marry him 
“Upon this hint I spake,” remarked the modest Moor 
It was very gentlemanly of him to call it “a hint.” 


Viola, who was one of the immortal bard’s most 
gently lovely heroines, confesses her love to the duke 
in that favorite old form that it was her sister’s story 
she was telling. Rosalind, masquerading in her boy's 
clothes, suggests to Orlando that they pretend she’s a 
girl and he her lover, and that he declare himself and 
court her in the approved manner. 


Some of the subsidiary heroines institute a pursuit 
fully as enthusiastic and spirited as that of the min- 
ister’s wife in “The Devil’s Disciple.” Olivia is hardly 
backward in her attempts to win Cesario, and when 
she meets the twin Sebastian and finds him in a mett- 
ing mood, she loses no time in leading him to the adja- 
cent chantry, where there is a holy man all ready to 
marry them. And nobody ever thought or suggested 
that Olivia was not a perfectly charming and well-bred 
person. Helena’s infatuation for Bertram is of an 
equally determined kind. She marries him against his 
will by a royal command, follows his fleeing steps into 
strange countries, and finally accomplishes his capture 
by a trick, which was not just what one would expect 
of a lady. But even so, we can see that Shakespeare 
thought Helena a fine woman, and that her passion for 
Bertram excused the persistence with which she 
camped on his trail. 

We see by this that the master of Anglo-Saxon ro 
mance had but small respect for the woman who, once 
in love, thinks it her duty to pretend she is not, and 
draws back from the addresses of the object beloved 
Shakespeare evidently regarded the chilly coyness 
which most women assume as false and contemptible. 
To his large and fervid brain the great passion made 
for absolute sincerity, and where the women loved she 
was ready to admit it as soon as she was asked, and 
sometimes before she was. To his mind there was 
nothing to be ashamed of in it, and the only thing to 
be dreaded as a misfortune was that the man might 
not be worthy of it, or might have it in him to change 

It will take more than Bernard Shaw to educate the 
average man and woman of to-day up to this point. 
Every now and then some daring being of advanced 
views unfurls his banner to the breeze, and says that 
women have a right to propose. Then a hush falls 
upon the face of Nature, and each woman looks at her 
neighbor, waiting to see if she is going to take the 
initiative. But nobody does. The general argument 
against the offer coming from the woman is that the 
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woman could not survive a refusal. The thought of 
doing the proposing is, by itself, not fraught with such 
horror. But the thought of being refused is too intol- 
erable to be contemplated. Women of all ages and 
conditions will tell you that. As the faltering “no” 
fell from the beloved one’s bearded lips, the lady would 
suffer a blow to her pride unlike anything known to 
the most conceited of men. Rather than have this 
happen, she would die a spinster, or marry one she 
hated, so far are we yet from the emancipated days of 
Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw. 

From the San Francisco Argonaut. 
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GIBRALTAR’S STRENGTH GONE 


THE FAMOUS FORTRESS AT THE MERCY OF SPAIN. 


OR nearly 200 years, or since its capture in 
1704, by the British Admiral Rooke, down to 

a very recent period, the rock of Gibraltar has 

been the synonym for impregnability, and its posses- 
sion has been thought to invest Great Britain with an 
absolute control over the entrance to the Mediter- 


ranean. 


It dominates one of the most frequented waters in“ 


From every quarter of the wide horizon 
which is visible from its summit the steamship tracks 
Those coming from the East, from the 
ports of the Mediterranean, from China, India, Aus- 
tralia and the far Pacific, cross those which arrive 
England and the United States, from 
France and Germany, from South America and West- 
ern Africa, and every day throughout the year nearly 
two hundred vessels defile between the columns of 
Hercules and pass in sight of the gigantic fortress 
Which stands there on guard. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that Great 
Britain, with its vast commerce to protect and its 
distant colonies and dependencies to guard, should 
these two centuries past have held on to the place with 
such a tenacious grasp, or that it should have spared 
nothing in its effort to improve to the uttermost the 
natural advantages of the position, and to make Gib- 
raltar, in very fact, the key to the inland sea at whose 
cntrance it is situated. The control of the Mediter- 
‘anean was never so important to Great Britain as it 


the world. 


converge. 


there from 


is to-day, when the road to India and the East, which 
used to lie around the Cape of Good Hope, has been 
diverted to the Suez canal and the Red Sea, and to 
make sure of that control against whatever opposition 
may be encountered has been and is. the constant 
solicitude of the British government. 

Everything that is possible has been done, not only 
to render Gibraltar impregnable, but to develop its 
full utility as a naval base. The rock has been 
honey-combed with galleries and stocked to the limit 
with provisions and munitions of war. Immense cis- 
terns have been built to hold the water, of which the 
place by nature is devoid. There is a standing coal 
pile of 100,000 tons, and the regular strength of the 
garrison is 10,000 men. On the summit of the hill 
200 guns of heavy calibre and modern pattern have 
been installed, and, as the harbor was insufficient for 
the present need, the British government lately un- 
dertook its extension, and is now engaged in the exe- 
cution of plains, at an estimated cost of $22,000,000, 
which it expects to complete in about a year or eigh- 
teen months from date. 

Yet a grave doubt has been raised as to the wis- 
dom of this expenditure, and there are those who de- 
clare that the trust which is placed in Gibraltar as a 
naval base might, if put to the test, be disappointed. 
That the position dominates the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean has ceased to be true. It did so in the 
days of sailing vessels, because, owing to the set of 
the ocean currents such vessels were compelled to 
come close to the rock in order to get through the 
straits. Things are different now. From Gibraltar 
to Ceuta on the African coast is fourteen miles, and 
as there is plenty of deep water off Ceuta, vessels pro- 
pelled by steam can traverse the narrows beyond the 
effective range of the British guns. The domination 
of the Mediterranean by the fortress is at an end. 
But that is not all or the worst. The experts have 
discovered that the port, the town, the new harbor, 
the barracks, everything, would be within range of 
heavy artillery placed on Spanish soil anywhere along 
the whole stretch of the bay of Algeciras at distances 
varying from 6,000 to 10,000 yards. 

It is unnecessary to demonstrate the gravity of 
Its effect upon the military value 
In view of it so good an 


that circumstance. 
of Gibraltar is obvious. 


authority as Sir Charles Dilke is arguing that if 
Spain could be induced to exchange Ceuta for Gib- 
raltar it would be a good bargain for Great Britain. 


bs oh obs os 
THE LOST CHILD 


BY FANNIE KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


T was far to go for the little fellow, 

And I think it was dark out there, 

Away from the sunshine, warm and mellow, 
That sweetened his earthly air. 


It was far to go, it was dark, I know, 
And it broke my heart that it should be so. 


The distance between a joy and joy, ; 
Or between a star and a star, 

Some measure like this we may employ, 
Nor measure at last how far. 


And they were not fleet, they were little feet 
That stumbled beside me in the street. 


Oh little fellow, dear little fellow, 
Once, where the strange paths crossed 
In magical woods of sunlit yellow, 
You, lagging behind, were lost— 


Just a step aside; but I knew that wide 
And terrified look, that day you died! 


When it is day I can dissemble 
And cover from sight my care, 

But when it is dark, in tears I tremble,— 
“What if he be lost out there?” 


In my troubled sleep I cower, I weep, 
I am little and lost, and the dark is deep. 
When the ghost-moon steals down the mountain 
hollow 
To glide through my window bars, 
I wake and pray to be dead, to follow 
His stumbles between the stars. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
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MUSIC 
THE PALMY DAYS. 


For music in St. Louis, the “palmy” 
days, alas, were such, comparatively 
speaking, only. This city has never at 
any time, been “musical,” but it is a 
melancholy fact, to which even the most 
hardened optimist cannot remain blind, 
that from the present outlook, music in 
St. Louis has had its heyday. It re- 
quires only comparison with an average 
season of (say) twenty years ago, to 
prove conclusively, that especially so far 
as public appreciation and support are 
concerned, we have rapidly gone back- 
ward. 

Here is the poor Choral Symphony 
Society—with all its faults the represen- 
tative musical organization of the city— 
having all sorts of trouble in getting sub- 
scribers for its series of six concerts 
this year, whereas two decades ago St. 
Louis cheerfully supported this, and a 
similar society as well. During the 
season of 1882-83 the St. Louis Choral 
Society gave Handel’s “Messiah,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” and Schumann’s 
“Paradise and Peri,’ while the Henry 
Shaw Society was heard in Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul” and Gounod’s “The 
Redemption.” In addition, a_perfor- 
mance of “The Redemption” was giv- 
en by the combined forces of the two so- 
cieties under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. The coming year offers in the 
way of oratorio “The Messiah” only, 
with two more evenings of choral work 
divided between a short work of Brahms, 
a cantata by Becker, Goring Thomas’ 
“Swan and Skylark,” and Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater.” 

As to orchestral concerts, the three 
scheduled in the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety’s programme are the sum and sub- 
stance of this class of music, to be heard 
here this winter. Twenty years ago 
the season embraced two concerts by the 
Thomas Orchestra, under direction of 
Theodore Thomas, and six by the Mu- 
sical Union Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of August Waldauer, the pro 
grammes in every case being of a high 
order. 

In the way of chamber music, com- 
parison reveals a still more deplorable 
condition of affairs. The vague hope 
of a solitary concert by the Kneisel Quar- 
tette, under the auspices of the Union 
Musical Club, is the only “absolute mu- 
sic’ in sight. Theodore Spiering has 
given up the struggle here, and Victor 
Lichtenstein, who rashly ventured on a 
series of concerts last winter’, stopped 
short after the first evening—the result, 
financially, destrcyed his ambition. This 
sterling musician had organized a fine 
quartette, which rehearsed frequently, 
working up a repertoire ranging from 
Beethoven to Brahms, but the appear- 
ances of this excellent organization are 
now limited to the meetings of the Ethi- 
cal Society and private functions. In 
the old days the local “Philharmonic 
Quintette Club” gave a series of six con- 
certs during the season, the “Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club” was frequently 
heard, and the “Jacobsohn Quartette 
Club” of Cincinnati, played here to good 
audiences. 

Concerts and recitals given indepen- 
dent of any club or society are now a 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 


1arity. Melba comes at the risk of her 
manager, and possibly Patti, but no agent 
or manager will now venture without 
guarantee the introduction of a lesser 
“star.” In 1883 Christine Nillson gave 
two concerts here, and quite a number 
of pianists, including Dr. Louis Maas, 
William H. Sherwood, and Julia Rive 
King gave recitals. Nowadays Pade- 
rewski is the only pianist who can draw 
an audience. : 

Further comparisons could be drawn, 
but what’s the use? The foregoing il- 
lustrations are sufficient to prove conclu- 
sively that the public at present is cal- 
lous to the charms of the “heavenly 
maid.” Pierre Marteau. 


oh & 
BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


The Thirty-second season of the Bee- 
thoven Conservatory of Music, the best- 
known music school in the West, began 
last Monday, with the largest attendance 
recorded in its history. 

The teachers employed in the different 
departments are recognized as leaders in 
their profession. The piano department 
is under the direction of the Brothers 
Epstein, with a large and competent 
force of assistants. The vocal depart- 
tmen is in charge of Mr. Ethan Allen 
Taussig, who has no superior in the 
United States as a vocal teacher. Sev- 
eral of his pupils now hold excellent po- 
sitions in church choirs. 

Messrs. Christopher Jacob and Carl 
Tholl, who supervise the violin depart- 
ment, are recognized as first-class violin- 
ists and teachers, and have already 
shown their artistic work at the different 
concerts given by the Beethoven Conser- 
vatory. 

The monthly recitals given by this in- 
stitution will begin in October. 


ab b&b & 
A HAUNTED HOUSE 
Love came to me grown sadly wise, 
With little longing in his eyes, 
Yet missed I naught, mine own so dim, 
So blind, for very love of him. 


He gave me housing in his heart— 
Alone I live in every part, 

Yet everywhere there seems to spring 
Signs of another’s tenanting. 


I may not know her name or face 
Who made this heart her dwelling-place, 
Yet everywhere there seems to stir 
The shadow of the thought of her. 


Strange in this home of mine [ rest 
Forever an unwelcome guest, 
Feeling her silent enmity, 

That mistress whom I may not see. 


Owner and stranger have I stayed, 

Defiant and yet all afraid, 

For they have dreams too strange to tell 

Who in a haunted house must dwell. 

—Theodosia Garrison in New York Life. 
ch hb hb 

$12.00 TO MOBILE AND RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, IIl., and intermediate stations 


‘to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 


and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 


any where. 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 


U 


ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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‘Hon, David R. Francis, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
‘Dear Sir:e- 


profits rather than customers. 





At the same time we wouldn't object very strenously against taking your 
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HMarCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 


620 OLIVE STREET 
_ O00 FELLOWS’ BUILOING, OPPOSITE POBT-OFricE 


Every inch of the fabrics we put into the clothing we make is 
hand-shrynk by tne costly but superior wet-cloth process. 
It's 75 per cent. more expensive to shrink by hand than by machine. 


But machine-shrunk fabrics cost a house customers. We prefer to lose 


Machine-shrunk fabrics (and nine-tenths of fabrics in ordinary 
places are machine-shrunk) always shrink again when worn, pull away from 
the coat linfhg, break in front, ruin the "hang" of the garment. 

We could be making more money by machine-shrinking our fabrics but 
we wouldn't be making so many friends as we are to-day. 


We would be glad to show you our shrinking room any day you call. 


&. W. Vonaer, 
‘Wiee-onegroenTy etererany 
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THE WISE MAN 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 
The ever changing street car routes 
Ne’er caused this-man surprise; 
For when he went to take a ride 
He was so fearful bright 
He took the car he didn’t want— 
And mostly struck it right! 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Not Wasting Time: “What's the 
matter with old Fred?” asks one work- 
man. “’E’s got a splinter in his ’and,” 
says another, “Why don’t ’e pull it out?” 
“Wot! In his dinner hour! Not like- 
ly !"—Tit-Bits. 
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When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 














_ is her personality. 


DEAR “MRS. WIGGS”’ 
BY W. M. R. 


Of what will they not make a play 
these days? It needn’t surprise us to see 
the Real Estate Bulletin dramatized, or 
the mail-order-house catalogue. wee 
imagined anyone could dramatize “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch! ?” Yet some 
one has gone and done it, but only by 
tinkering the first story with Mrs. 
Rice’s second work, “Lovey Mary.” 

It’s not a play at all, according to any 
criterion of the drama. It is lumbered, 
cluttered, befuddled, choked, tangled 
with and by a lot of persons and talk that 
do not help the action a particle. The 
crudity of the piece is amazing. And 
vet on the stage at the Olympic this 
week “Mrs. Wiggs” is a hit of the most 
pronounced character. 

The reason is not evident at first. The 
thing opens confusedly, but out of the 
muddle comes a character, a woman con 
ceived in the very spirit of good wom- 
anliness. Mrs. Wiggs is real. She is 
cheerful. She is kind. She is brave. 
She hides her heartache. She is essen- 
tially a lady, though in poor setting. She 
is blessed with humor. She is sane all 
through. Her poverty is no ill, since 
her mind and heart are a glorified king- 
dom. The note of sorrow rings in her 
optimism, but her cheerfulness is the 
brighter for the tears in it. Her com- 
monplaceness is wonderfully romantic, 
even before the tale of her desertion by 
her husband takes hold upon one. Her 
motherliness is vertebrate and coura- 
geous, not maudlin. She loves work 
and children, and song and flowers and 
laughter and people who are gawkish or 
weak. Her philosophy is homely, but 
hopefully sound. Her sympathy is true. 
Mrs. Wiggs wins you at once. 

How much of this is due to the ac- 
tress who carries the rdle—Madge Carr 
Cook—I can’t say; but not a little of it 
There is a buoyant 
grace about the carriage of Mrs. Wiggs, 
as Mrs. Cook shows her, a suggestion of 
youthfulness and style, and, in general, a 
reminiscence of “form” that attracts even 
in the way she carries her hands. Mrs. 
Wiggs, though poor, is never coarse. Het 
speech is pure and clear, and her eyes 
frank and wise, and gentle and tender. 
Mrs. Wiggs just mothers you to her ir- 
resistibly as the so-called play moves 
along, and you can’t help yourself. 

The “dramatic” content of the “play” 
is obvious. It is even flabby, and yet 
when the hour of the shattering of Mrs. 
Wiggs’ dream comes, the woman takes 
her blow in fine, high, strong fashion. 
She forgives in a way to make its kind- 
ness punishment. Mrs. Wiggs will cap- 
tivate the most stony-hearted critic. He 
will leave the playhouse thinking of his 
Own mother, maybe, and of the common- 
places turned romance with the passage 
of the years. Mrs. Wiggs is some one 
you'll remember. And you will thank 
Heaven for Mrs. Madge Carr Cook that 
she has the genius to save the play, or, its 
feature, her part, from mawkishness. 

After her you will not forget Miss 
Helen Lovell’s Miss Hazy—a truly sur- 
prising display of comedy work in the de- 
piction of the stage- -typical mad-to-marry 
old maid. The lugubriety of Miss Hazy 
is excruciating in its solemnity of ridicu- 


losity, and the best of it is that it’s all 
acting with miraculously little talk. <A 
Mr. Hodge plays Mr. Stubbins. He 
overdoes the role. He make the char- 
acter too fresh, too fly, too coarse for 
the setting. His slang is too modern 
and his ungainliness is too evidently an 
elaboration of a vaudeville stunt. Yet 
he is funny, in spite of his will to be so. 
The incident upon which the comic force 
turns is irresistibly funny, because of its 
contrast with the pathos that runs 
through the story like a fugue. Mabel 
Taliafero is pretty and ingenuous as 
Lovey Mary, and that’s all she need be. 

The “others” will do, only there are too 
many of them. There is a surfeit of 
child business, not uninteresting in it- 
self, but unnecessary. It overloads the 
production with sentimentalism. The 
play needs a great deal of paring, prun- 
ing, trimming. 

The character of Mrs. Wiggs is the 
reality of the play. And if the produc- 
tion were an hundred times worse than 
it is, in a literary and dramatic sense, 
Mrs. Madge Carr Cook would carry it, 
by her refined methods and her faultless 
conception, to a place in the history of 
the stage’s most vital impersonations 
close to that of Jefferson’s Rip Van Win- 
kle. 

God bless Mrs. Wiggs! Hers is the 
spirit that keeps the world from turning 
sour and foul. Hers is the optimism 
that is not fooling of oneself. It is 
clear-eyed, stout-hearted, trustful. Not 
for its value to the optimist’s self is this 
optimism maintained, but for its helpful- 
ness to others. Its cherfulness is 
founded on love—and “love is our high- 
est word and the synonym of God.” 


Se 
“THE SLEEPY KING.” 
BY ZED. 


I went to see “The Sleepy King,” at 
the Century. 

The Sleepy King put me to sleep. 

The music is nothing but a readjust- 
ment of better music or a maladjustment 
of older music. The book is of the us- 
ual insane asylum flavor. The plot is— 
well, it’s a musical comedy plot, inde- 
scribable, unrememberable, unjustifiable, 
diabolical and—so forth. 

There are good actors, good singers, 
good shapes, good scenery in the show— 
according to the tastes of some people. 

As for me, I slept all through the sec- 
ond part, and had a real swell time—until 
I woke up—as I dreamed I had eleven 
hundred shares of U. S. Steel and the 
market went to 89. Oh, let me dream 
again! 

ob 

What George Evans, known as “Honey 
Boy,” calls the “Airs and Breezes of ‘The 
Good Old Summer Time,’ a new up-to- 
the-minute musical farce, is good enter- 
tainment at the Grand. Ben Shields -has 
written the book, but Evans, one of the 
best of old-time singers, though - still 
young in years, has made the music to it, 
and it is of the same sweet, penetrating 
order as the song that made him famous 
from ocean to ocean, “My Honeyboy.” 
Mr. Evans has surrounded himself with 
some of the best people in the business. 
John Conroy, who plays Tommy Todd, 
the Jockey, Charlie McDonald, as Ma- 
con Goode, the bookmaker, Dorothy La 
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310 North Sixth. 
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Closed Electric Opera Busses 


Beautifully Upholstered and Electrically 
Lighted, Carrying Eight 
Passengers each. 


Can be rented for theater and opera parties. 


World’s Fair Automobile Transit Co. 
Phone: Bell, Forest 90. 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, ‘ St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information appply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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Mar, Annie Martell and Pearl Revare, 
are all good working people for musical 
and talky amusement. It is in the 
staging of the piece that Frank Smithson 
has done good work. Particularly the 
race track scene in the third act is a mar- 
vel of ingenuity. 
ek 

At the Imperial Theater “The Scout’s 
Revenge” is being produced by a capable 
company, with Adolph Osler in the title 
role. The play is one of those border 
dramas rich in sensations and fine scenic 
environment. Mr. Osler impersonates 
the scout, generally a fellow to be de- 
spised, a manly hero, in which effort he 
is capably supported by Miss Sue Sey- 
mour as Olive Benton. Eleanor Worth- 
ington as Betty Henshawe, reveals her- 
self as a bit of grace and beauty, as well 
as a clever reader of her lines. 


ob 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


At the Olympic next week, Miss Vir- 
ginia Harned produces “Tris.” It is a 
Pinero play, seen here before, much ad- 
mired as art, much condemned for its 
moral or immoral tendency. The play 
is intense. Miss Harned is supported by 
a splendid company. Henry Jewett, 
who plays’ the villain, is said to be 
“great.” He wasn’t with the show last 


year. 
ob 

At the Century “Foxy Grandpa” is 
next week’s bill. It is yellow journal- 
ism’s comic supplement staged. Mod- 
ern stage mechanics provide the startling 
effects. The play is written in chunks 
of broad dialogue by R. Melville Baker, 
Joseph Hart and W. A. Brady—count 
’em! Mr. Hart is to be Foxy Grandpa, 
and Miss Carrie De Mar is to be Polly 
Bright. There are twenty-five people in 
the cast, and they are kept busy. 


ob 


“Two Little Waifs” is an Imperial 
classic. Lincoln J. Carter has called it 
his melodramatic masterpiece, and Im- 
perial audiences go wild over it. It is 
full of action, broad comedy, heavy path- 
os, tragedy and all the matter of melo- 
drama. The stage setting is fine. The 
show, will appear at the Imperial this 


week. 
ab 

“The Beauty Doctor” comes to the 
Grand next week, and it is proclaimed in 
advance to be the sort of play Mr. Shee- 
hy’s patrons will receive with delight. 
It is a musica! extravaganza, with sixty 
people in the cast and chorus. The 
chorus is pretty. The production is spok- 
en of as a popular hit in the East. 

ab 

Scribner’s Morning Glories will hold 
the boards at the Standard next week. 
This sterling organization is made up 
from the best of professional talent. The 
entertainment opens with a one-act mu- 
sical farce entitled, “After Business 
Hours,” in which many interesting com- 
plications arise, setting forth narra- 
tives, and no end of amusing situations 
interspersed with original musical num- 
bers, gavottes, marches and dances. The 
vaudeville’ consists of the following 
specialty artists: Marlo Durham Trio, 
Cooper & Devere, Geo. B. Hoyt, Scott & 
Wilson, Reynolds & Watson, Barry Has- 
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tings, Rose Jeanette, Viola Sheldon, 
Inga Orner and a series of the latest 
moving pictures. 


ob oh: 
AN IDEAL CAFE 


A thing of beauty as well as of pleas- 
ure and comfort, is the new American 
Restaurant, recently opened in the base- 
ment of the Commercial Building, Sixth 
and Olive streets, by that prince of ca- 
terers, Mr. Louis Caesar. Mr. Caesar 
has so long catered to the most fastid- 
ious tastes in St. Louis that he has be- 
come pre-eminently fitted to manage this 
last venture. In this enterprise as in 
others, Mr. Caesar has taken the great- 
est care to insure the pleasure and com- 
fort of patrons, and has employed none 
but the best men available in each de- 
partment of this perfectly appointed pal- 
ace, for lovers of all that is good to eat 
and drink and smoke. The new place 
is fitted up in the most artistic style. The 
furniture is massive, simple and elegant. 
Soft-hued Italian marble, antique oak 
and birdseye maple form the strikingly 
beautiful background upon which the 
various artists have wrought excellent 
pictures and designs. The color scheme 
runs to rich green and yellow, with an 
occasional dash of red to liven up the 
entire scene. The floors are of mosaic 


‘ tiling, in brown and ivory. One of the 


features of this palatial cafe, which will 
be thoroughly appreciated during the 
World’s Fair, both by visitors and home 
folks, is the elegantly appointed English 
room, situated south of the east end of 
the restaurant. Its furnishings are of 
antique oak, and everything within is 
suggestive of an ancient English inn. 
On the north side are a number of cozy 
nooks, where parties of four may be 
served in private, and yet have a view of 
the entire place. Altogether, the Amer- 
ican will be easily one of the foremost 
cafes in the city. It is commodious and 
artistic, and the cuisine the best. 


ak oh 
‘‘NEWSPAPERIETY” 


It is interesting to know how new 
words are coined, popularized and final- 
ly find their way into the dictionary to 
become part of the language of the land. 
The letter which follows, written by a 
New York man, explains itself: 

Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls—Last 
night Mr. Delaney, one of the speakers 
at the political convention in Carnegie 
Hall, speaking of men whose names are 
constantly appearing in the newspapers. 
intending to say “newspaper notoriety,” 
made a slip and said “newspaperiety.” 
It strikes me that this is not only a new 
word, but a useful one. If you have 
incorporated Mr. Devery’s “chesty” in 
the Standard Dictionary, here is a word 
far more useful, more elegant, more ex- 
pressive, that should be incorporated 
also. Frank A. Burrelle. 


ae oe ole 

$12.00 TO MOBILE AND RETURN. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 


and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 


and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 
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THE LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION IN ST. LOUIS 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
THE BROTHERS EPSTEIN, DIRECTORS 
Thirty-two years of continued success hasplaced the 
Beethoven Conservatory of Music in the front rank of 
musical organizations. With its advanced methods of 
teaching and unsurpassed corps of skilled instructors, 
it offers greater advantages to the pupil than any other 








institution in the West. 


Each 


branch is in charge of musicians of the highest 


ability—among whom we may mention: 
MR. E. A. TAUSSIG, Vocal Dept. 
Messrs. JACOB & THOLL, Violin Dept. 
The BROTHERS EPSTEIN and able assistants, Piano Dept. 


Special Attention to Beginners at Moderate Prices 
Address a!l communications to the Brothers Epstein, 
2301 Locust st., or to the West End Branch, Odeon, cor. 
Grand and Finney aves. 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SENT ON REQUEST. ....-cecsccee coccseees . FREE 








be satisfied ask for 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


and look for the 
above trade-mark 
label on each piece. 











‘In the heart of the Continent.” 


11,126 MILES. 


of railway east of Chicago, St. 
Louis and the Mississippi River, 
with ¢astern terminals at New 
York, Boston and Montreal, are 
embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, 
containing a map showing this Central 
Railway System of America, send a two 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
e1al Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 








Mountain 
Calley Springs 
Water. 


A Natural Mineral Water that 


will cure 


ALL KIDNEY TROUBLES 


and is unsurpassed for table use. 


Mountain Valley Springs Co. 


304 N. FOURTH ST. 


Telephones: Main, 2291. A, 381. 











NINTH AND LOCUST 


BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 


PATTISON 
Itru AND LOCUST. | 


STAMPS 


Approval Sheets, 10, 25 
and 50% Commission 


Foreign Stamps, Packets, Hinges 
and Collectors’ Supplies 


H. G. Stiebel, Jr., 


3512 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOCIETY 


- not intended that the marriage 
second son of one of the most 
men-about-town, and a brother 


It 
of th 


populs r 


of a prominent World’s’ Fair official, 
should be announced at present, owing 
to the absence of the young man’s 


and sister in Europe; but, being 
the story is too good to keep, 
and like all such stories, it leaked out. 
The wedding, which was very, very quiet 
indeed, took place in “the good old sum- 
mer time” just passed in a Massachu- 
setts town. The bride is the niece of a 
well-known St. Louisan, whose wealth 
is growing apace with the expansion of 
his manufacture of a certain’ building 
material. She has visited her uncle up- 
on numerous occasions, and it is in St. 
Louis that the young people met and 
fell in love. Her home is in Massachu- 
setts, and thither the young man _ hied 
himself in July. The secret wedding 
became the romance of his summer vaca- 
Since his return a month ago his 
friends have asked pertinent questions 
anent a plain gold band he wears upon 
the marriage finger of his daintily cared- 
for hand, at which he only smiles sig- 
nificantly and says nothing. One of his 
closest chums was let into the secret 
with the result that it is a secret no 
longer, since it is set down in the Mrrror 
as a happy fact. 

Preparations are being pushed with 
vigor and the utmost secrecy for the 
wedding of Alden H. Little, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Little, and Miss Blanche 
Niedringhaus, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
I. G. Niedringhaus. Miss Niedringhaus 
has been traveling in Europe all summer, 
but will be home ere long, and then the 
engagement will be announced. It has 
existed for six or eight months, but has 
been a closely guarded secret, very few 
people even suspecting it. The date of 
the wedding will be set when Miss Nied- 
tinghaus returns from abroad with her 
sister, Eleanore, who is now awaiting her 
return in New York. 

Rumor will probably also prove true 
that Miss Blanche Niedringhaus’ cousin, 
who has recently figured at the smartest 
wedding of the season as bridesmaid, 
will soon announce her engagement to 
Henri Garneau, who is paying her devo- 
ted attention. 


mother 


a secret, 


tion. 


October weddings are as plentiful as 
blackberries in June. One of the most 
important of these will be that of Miss 
Edna Fischel, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Washington E. Fischel, and Dr. George 
Gellhorn. It is set for Wednesday even- 
ing, October 21, from 5 to 7 p. m., at 
the Fischel residence, 3841 Washington 
boulevard. Miss Bessie Green will be 
the maid of honor, and those who will 
serve as bridesmaids are Misses Clumb, 
of Detroit, Condon, of Providence, R. 
L, Miorence Gottschalk, Elsie Kohn and 
Sallie Taussig, of St. Louis. Dr. Hugo 
Ehrenfest will be Dr. Gellhorn’s best 
man, The ushers will be Dr. Fred 
! aussig, Dr. Malvern Clopton, Doctor 
“luder, Oliver Carpenter, and the’ bride’s 
‘wo brothers, Walter and Ellis Fischel. 

"he most important nuptial event of 
the week was that of Miss Elsa Brem- 
mermann and Mr. George Storm, of New 
York. The Marriage ceremony was 
performed at 8 o’clock last night at 
Christ Church Cathedral, with a large 





number of friends and relatives in at- 
tendance. Miss Florence Best, of 
Chicago, was the maid of honor. The 
reception at the home of the bride on 
the South Side was one of the largest 
and most unique affairs of the season. 

The Slaughter-Hutchinson, wedding 
was another Wednesday affair. It 
took place at the First Congregational 
Church of Webster Groves at 8 in the 
evening. Miss Mary H. Slaughter 
served her sister ax maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Misses Felicia Brad- 
ford, of Windsor, Mo.; Alice Bigger- 
staff, Edina, Mo.,; Harriet Hutchinson 
and Elizabeth Blanchard, of Webster 
Groves. Messrs. Thomas S. Dudley, 
Burton E. Newcomb, of New Orleans; 
Thomson and J. Philip Helfenstein, of 
Webster Groves, served as groomsmen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson are now on 
their wedding journey to the Pacific 
coast. Upon their return they will go 
to housekeeping at Glenwood, Jefferson 
avenue, Webster. 

Another prominent nuptial event of 
Wednesday, October 14, was the mar- 
riage of Miss Florence Burgess and Mr. 
Hugh Herbert Meehan, of Chicago. 
Miss Burgess is the daughter of Mrs. 
Lillian Gray Burgess, of Afton, St. 
Louis county. The ceremony took place 
in the new cathedral chapel at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. Rainbow effects were 
carried out in the church decorations, 
and the gowns of the bridesmaids. The 
bride was attended by Miss Annie Long 
as maid of honor. Misses May Stanley, 
Lora Donovan, Jessie Schlaffy, Emily 
Clopton, Lily Coale and Maude With- 
nell served as bridesmaids. Miss Long 
wore a pale green chiffon gown with 
black picture hat, and the bridesmaids 
were gowned in white, with rainbow 
sashes. Mr. and Mrs. Meehan left last 
night for Chicago, and upon their return 
will be located at the Hyde Park Hotel. 

On October 28 will occur the mar- 
riage of Miss Emily Streiff Grant, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John Grant, 
to Mr. Albert Wright Collier, of Atlan- 
ta, Ga. This will be a prominent church 
wedding at the Second Presbyterian 
church, with Rev. Dr. S. J. Niccolls 
officiating. A large reception will fol- 
low the ceremony at the home of the 
bride on Page boulevard. 

The Birge-Brown nuptials are an- 
nounced for Wednesday, October 28, 
and will take place at the home of the 
bride, Miss Mabel Marianna Brown, in 
Kansas City. Miss Ada Birge will ac- 
company her brother to Kansas City 
to serve as maid of honor. A party of 
St. Louis friends will serve in various 
capacities at the nuptials. 

On Monday, October 26, Miss Emma 
McKeen, daughter of Mrs. C. S. Mc- 
Keen, will be married to Mr. James 
Lyle Stuart, of Pittsburg, Pa., at the 
home of her mother. The ceremony 
will be quietly performed and a small 
reception will follow. The young people 
will make their home in Pittsburg. 

The surprise of the week was the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Charlie Capen, youngest son of Mrs. 
George D. Capen, a recent Yale man, 
and Miss Clara Stegall, one of the 
youngest of the young set of society 
girls. No date for the wedding has 
been set. 

Mrs. Mary J. Scanlan and her daugh- 
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in all Sorosis Shoes. 


end. 
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Sorosis Boots For Women. 


The illustration shows one of the latest Sorosis creations —a 
perfect example of the handsome finish and style prominent 


Proofs of the high standard of materials and workmanship 
are best shown by the fact that “Sorosis” wear longer than 
other shoes and hold their shape to the 


Fifty Styles to choose from. 


Style 496—New dress boot, as cut shown, 
made of imported patent calf vamp, plain toe 
with dull mat kid tops and hand- 
turned soles, button style, with 
very neat Cuban heels; widths AA 











Style 496. 

















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING 


519 
LOCUST 
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Gymnastics, 





Tel. D. 1745. 


PSU Perri 


POM 
AUG. H. MUEGGE, DIRECTOR. 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 5th. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full information. 


MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 





WM. .A. STECHER, SEcy. 


Fencing, Dancing. 


GRAND AVE. AND HICKORY. ; 











After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





The Newest Books. 

Judgment, Brown, $1.20; Letters 
Home, Howells, $1.20; In Babel, George 
Ade, $1.20; The Adventures of Gerard, 
Conan Doyle, $1.20; The Master of 
Millions, Lorimer, $1.20; Place and 
Power, Fowler, $1.20; Cheerful Ameri- 
cans, Loomis, $1.20. We carry a com- 
plete stock of standard literature, 
popular fiction, juveniles, etc., at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 





ter, Miss Marie Scanlan, returned from 
Coburg, Canada, and are located for the 
winter at the Grand Avenue Hotel. 


gueegsg 7" oceans 


Violin Studio 


ROOM T. 1024 NORTH GRAND AV. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
apesae, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 


men. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Metzger returned 
from their European bridal trip, which 
began early in June. Mrs. Metzger was 
the popular Pauline Gehner. 

Doctor and Mrs. A. V. L. Brokaw 
and family returned from their North- 
ern lake cottage and are now located in 
their new home, Washington and Tay- 
lor avenues. 

Mrs. Wade Ellis, wife of Attorney 
General Ellis, of Cincinnati, O., is the 
guest of Mrs. Harry W. Bishop of Cle- 
mens avenue. 

Mr. John Overall, Sr., and his son, 
John Overall, Jr., are still traveling in 
Europe for the benefit of Mr. Overall’s 
health, which is now rapidly improving. 
Mrs. Overall and her daughter, Miss 
Florence, will return soon from Atlan- 
tic City, where they have been sum- 
mering. 

Misses Susie and Sarah Simmons are 
preparing for a stay at Eureka Springs. 
They will leave early next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grayson, Sr.- 
returned from their European journey 
last week. 

Miss Phoebe Bayle entertained in 
honor of Miss Lyda Chase, of Spring- 
field, Ill., who has been her guest for 
some weeks. 

At an exceedingly pretty luncheon 
arranged by Miss Bayle the engagement 
was announced of her guest, Miss Chase, 
and Mr. Latham T. Souther, of Spring- 
field. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Sterling, formerly 
of St. Louis, now of Redlands, Cal., 
were in the city last week visiting 
friend. 

Mrs. Ellen Laughlin and her daughter, 
Miss Hester Laughlin, are the guests of 
Mrs. R. P. Tansey. They will remain 
for some time in St. Louis, and prepare 
for a trip abroad during the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lilburn McNair have 
taken one of the Davis houses on Berlin 
avenue, where they will reside this win- 
ter. 

Mrs. Chouteau Dyer returned from 
Boston, where she had been visiting her 
mother, Mrs. Raymond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould are back 
from their summer outing on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

The E. H. Semples returned to the 
city a few days.ago from their cottage at 
Cape Cod. 

Mrs. Arthur Gale is entertaining her 
daughter, Mrs. Welsh, of Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. Welsh will be remembered as the 
regally handsome Grace Gale. 

The Union Club was thrown open 
last Tuesday afternoon for a ladies’ re- 
ception. It was thronged with the wives 
and friends of members, who viewed the 
elegant and extensive improvements that 
have been made during the summer. The 
gentlemen gave themselves a _ house 
warming in the evening. 

Massage treatments given to ladies at 
their homes, by Mrs. Julia G. Bridge- 
man, 4585 Evans avenue. 

Mis J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
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Men's Underwear Store. 


ITS LOGIC AND IMPORTANCE. 


We concur in the prerogative relegated to women—the wisdom to pur- 
chase underclothing for men of the family—but not in accordance with 


olden necessities—at Dry Goods Stores. 


The greatest achievements of modern progress have been accomplished 
through specialization and we are giving the study of underclothing 
paramount consideration. Each particular requirement for men in 
various occupations and physical necessities has received from us 
studious thought and unusual care; this knowledge of men’s likes and 
comforts eminently fits us to offer competent advice upon underclothing. 
Our selections have been made from the standard weavers of Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, England and America; each has been 
drawn upon for their special, highest achievement—it is a comprehensive 
showing of underwear attainments up to the present day. Highest 
merit of quality and workmanship and smaller margin of profits are 
convincing reasons to become acquainted with the advantages of our 


underwear store. 


Autumn, medium and heavy weights in Balbriggan Sea Island Cottons, 
Mercerized Cottons, Merinos, Wools, Linens, “Ramie,” Silks, Lisles and 
Silks, Wools and Silk, Sea Island Cottons and Silk; both regular and 
stout sizes also in union suits. Prices range from $1.00 and all prices 


up to $20.00 a garment. 


We make underwear to order for men who find it impossible to be 


fitted correctly from stock. 


Will you favor us with an opportunity to show you the proofs of our 


contentions ? 


Werner. (Bic. 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 


Out-of-town correspondence solicited. Mail orders will receive careful attention. 




















rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams. 
ob oh ob 


If the swagger girl loves you, on her 
stocking she places your name. Crim- 
son letters on lilac is the favorite de- 
sign. This swagger fad of the swagger 
girl first blossomed in New York City 
during the Cup Races, when a Smart 
Setter had the embroidered clocking on 


the sides of her stocking spell “Reli- 
ance” in red and blue silk on white silk 
hosiery, while straight across the instep 
she floated the burgee of the New York 
Yacht Club in full colors. Half-hose in 
white, black, pongee color and bronze, 
both in silk and gauze lisle, have had a 
large sale this season. It was a Boston 
girl who quiveringly asked, “But what— 
how do they—?” but we’ll let that pass. 


They are fastened up by men’s silk gar- 


ters. New York swagger girls are the 
limit. A St. Louis girl may or may not 
be up-to-date in the matter of hosiery, 
but there is nothing prettier than the 
foot of a St. Louis girl encased in a 
Swope shoe, neat, trim, finely finished, 
durable and not too costly, but just cost- 
ly enough to guarantee quality. Swope’> 
shoes are best. Swope’s shoes are on 
sale only at 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
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AN INGENIOUS BIGAMIST 


\ remarkable instance of bigamy was 
vealed to the police the other day by 
William Harvey, a London carpenter, 
i his confession that for the last ten 
vears he has been the head of two fam- 
vies who have lived during that time 
within five minutes’ walk of each other, 
without either suspecting the other’s ex- 
‘stence. The man is now in prison, 
awaiting his trial, but it is due only to 
carelessness on his part and not to any 
‘ailure of the “system” by which he 
carried on his amazing deception that 
he is not now continuing it unmolested. 
Harvey had been married for eighteen 
years to his first wife when he met 
Mary Dentry. She was a pretty girl, 
and Harvey made love to her earnestly 
—representing himself a widower. Soon 
afterward he married her and had the 
audacity to establish Mrs. Harvey No. 2 
in a house almost around the corner 
from that presided over by Mrs. Har- 

vey No. I. 

The plan adopted by this double bene- 
dict to keep up his two establishments 
without detection is remarkable, both 
for its cleverness and its simplicity. As 
soon as he had been united to his second 
wife, Harvey told her that he would 
iather have their marriage kept quiet 
for a little while, as certain property, 
io which a grown-up son and daughter 
of his, with whom he had been living, 
expected to fall heir, would revert to 
other relatives should their father’s mar- 
riage be made known. He declared that, 
in order that no suspicion should be 
aroused, it would be necessary for him 
io spend the nights at the home where 
he still was supposed to be living, and 
to his doing this the second Mrs. Har- 
vey agreed. 

So he managed. Alleging to his first 
wife extra work at his trade, Harvey 
spent the evening of every working day 
at his clandestine home. After supper 
he would don the carpet slippers of do- 
mesticity and live for this wife alone 
until half-past ten, when he would leave, 
ostensibly to rejoin the “grown-up chil- 
dren,” who must not be kept out of their 
inheritance, but in reality to seek the 
company of the real Mrs. Harvey and 
their children. And this went on for ten 
years. 

In time his second wife, too, became 
the mother of three babies. Apparently 
defying discovery, Harvey might be seen 
almost any pleasant Sunday walking in 
the park with his second family, while 
ie went so far as to take his second 
wife to the home of his first, being care- 
ful, of course, that the family should be 
cut. Once he encountered his eldest son 
in one of these walks in the park, and 
at another time was nearly caught on 
the street with his real wife, but Harvey 
explained these situations in a most sat- 
isfactory manner, and both families con- 
t:nued to suspect nothing. 

Only once did Harvey break the rule 
of leaving his second establishment at 
the usual hour. This was one night 
When the second wife’s first child lay 
dying, when, in answer to her frenzied 
appéals, he stood by the bedside until 
the child’s death at midnight and staid 
‘o comfort the mother until half-past 
two next morning, 

Some time ago an accident received 
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‘THESE COOL MORNINGS} 


Every one needs a Good Gas Heater badly and at once. Those buy- 
ing the Stamford Odorless Gas Heaters do not have to wait for them 
Stop on your way home at any of our FIVE 
BACKUS STORES, buy your Stamford Odorless Gas Heater, with 
some stove tubing and an independent gas cock, then take them 
home under your arm, unscrew your gas bracket, put on the gas 
cock, replace the bracket and attach the tube to your Stamford Odor- 
less Gas Heater—light your Welsbach and enjoy your evening paper 
Newspaper space comes high— 


Sa 


Ta 





“to be set up.” 


in a well-lighted and warm room. 
Talk is cheaper. Come and see 


STAMFORD ODORLESS GAS HEATERS as long as you care 
to listen. Much can be said in their favor—the advantages of Gas 
as fuel are many and the price of both so very reasonable. 


us. We will GLADLY talk 








The Five Backus Stores: 


1433 Salisbury St. 
710 N. Taylor Ave. 


1011 OLIVE 


FIVE HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD GAS 4 





2229 S. Broadway, 
2249 S. Grand Ave 


STREET. 








while at work sent Harvey to the hos- 
pital. As both wives knew of the acci- 
dent, Harvey had to make a choice as 
to which should see him at the hos- 
pital. In this case his first spouse was 
the favored one, while a note to the 
other explaining that the hospital al- 
lowed no visitors kept Mary Dentry 
away. 

Whether the voice of conscience had 
something to say while Harvey lay in 
the hospital cot he does not include in 
his ‘confession, but after his discharge 
his visits to the second establishment be- 
gan to grow less frequent. Five weeks 
oi continued neglect brought a note of 
protest from around the corner, which 
happened to fall into the hands of the 
first Mrs. Harvey. As this was signed 
“Your loving wife,” Harvey met trouble 
face to face as soon as he returned from 
work. Apparently glad that all was 
cver, he made a complete confession to 
his wife, after which he went to the 
nearest police station to surprise the in- 
spector on duty with one of the most 
remarkable stories the authorities have 
heard in years. 


ab ab ab 

In 1885 an Englishman and his wife 
were being driven about Ireland by a 
rather melancholy jarvey, who could see 
no silver lining to the cloud overshad- 
owing his country and his own particu- 
lar trade. “Never mind, Pat,” said the 
Englishman, “you’ll have a grand time 
when they give you home rule.” “Be 
cad, yer hanner, and we will—for a 


week.” “Why for a week?” “Drivin’ 
ell the gintry to the boat,” answered 
Pat. 
ale bh ele 
A startling. array of the popular 


Kaiser Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, 
at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest 
corner Locust and Seventh streets. 














PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THOMAS B, MOSHER, 
MDCCCCIII 








A new catalogue choicely 

printed in red and 
black, done up in old style 
grey wrapper, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all 
book-lovers who apply for 
it. 

Those who have never 
seen a list of The Mosher 
Books are urged to send in 
their names and addresses. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine. 











MRS. LANGTRY’S FILLY 


“My filly Virgie made lots of money 
for me this season,” said Mrs. Langtry, 
the other day, to a New York reporter ; 
“in fact, I was so proud of Virgie that 
I sent over a little photograph of her to 
my press agent and told him that he 
might get it published whenever he 
could. Well he has!” laughed the Jer- 
sey Lily, as she held up a sheaf of out- 
of-town papers; “look at them. They're 
all the same picture, as you see, but 
good heavens! observe the difference in 


the captions. This first one from Chi- 
cago is quite correct—‘Virgie, Mrs. 
Langtry’s famous filly.’ But look at 
this one from Milwaukee—‘Virgie, Mrs. 
Langtry’s famous brood mare;’ and 
worst of all, this one from Rochester— 
‘A picture of Mrs. Langtry’s famous 
stallion, Virgie.’ It seems to me that 
they’re trying to make Virgie represent 
her whole family. After this it wouldn’t 
surprise me in the least if they published 
a picture of a young automobile and 
then accused poor little Virgie of being 
its dam!” 
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FREAKY FASHIONS FOR WOMEN 


“IT saw a woman this morning with a 
lace curtain on her hat,” said the Cigar 
Store Man. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised to see a wom- 
an with a bale of hay on her hat these 
days,” said the Man Higher Up. “These 
new styles are all to the freak. I was 
riding in a street car the other day when 
a large lady got aboard and staggered 
down the aisle. She couldn’t see. Her 
face was bandaged with veils. 

“She sat down and began to peel off 
the veils. There was a blue veil on top 
of her hat, streaming out behind like 
the tailboard of a wagon. Over that 
she had a brown veil which hung down 
in front of her face. She skinned up 
the brown veil until it made a bunch 
around her forehead, and under that she 
had a white veil so thick you could hard- 
ly get a flash at her face through it. 
This veil came down to her mouth. If 
it had gone below her chin she would 
have smothered to death. 

“T got to keeping cases on women’s 
hats after that, and found that nearly all 
of them wear lids that look like bargain 
counters. When I asked a couple of 
them why they wore so many veils they 
said because it was the style. But I 
framed up the reason for the style all 
right, all right. 

“Women riding in automobiles have 
to wear a bundle of veils to keep part of 
the road over which they are traveling 
from settling into their faces. The mil- 
liners got next to this and set the style. 
Now you see girls and women’ who 
wouldn’t know how to get into an auto- 
mobile wearing the automobile woman’s 
collection of veils, and the funny part 
of them think that the bluff they are 
chucking in is right. 

“Another feature of woman’s attire 
that puts me in a solitaire guessing con- 
test is the fashion of wearing silver but- 
tons fastened to the outside of their 
street gowns. Many of the women you 
meet are encumbered with silver or 
aluminum buttons that they look like 
an Indian dressed up for a jag. I haven't 
found any that tell me why it is as it is. 
The chances are that some dealer in 
dresses had a stock of buttons he wanted 
to work off, sewed them onto the gowns 
and made the fashion stick.” 


ab bb 
SLANDER BY TELEPHONE 


A new point is raised by a suit re- 
cently filed in the circuit court of Ma- 
con, Mo. D. §. Farmer, of Hart, treas- 
urer of the Lunday and Zion Telephone 
Company, demands of B. F. Jenkins, a 
stockholder, seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars damages for slandering him over 
the wire. He expects to make his case 
on the testimony of a number of pat- 
rons along the line who had their re- 
ceivers down to hear what was going 
on. This is the language the treasurer 
accuses Jenkins of addressing to him 
over the wire “You have squandered 
three or four hundred dollars of the 
company’s money, and I will make you 
account for it at the next meeting, or 
I will go after your bondsmen.” He 
took pains to write the message down. 
The petitioner says the language was 
slanderous, in that it charged him in 
the hearing of many of the patrons of 
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the line with embezzling or stealing the 
funds. of the telephone company. Under 
the law of slander, the offensive lan- 
guage in the presence 
and hearing of others.” 
can only be charged that it was “in the 
hearing of others,’ as those who heard 
it were admittedly not present. Farm- 
er’s lawyers will contend that the effect 


was the same. 
FAIR GROUNDS RACES 

Prosper La Gai, the gray Faraday 
horse, won the Criterion stakes rather 
handily at. the Fair Grounds last Sat- 
urday, although he just managed to 
stall off Monsieur Beaucaire in the 
stretch run. The latter might have won 
had he been hustled earlier in the race. 

Racing throughout Fair week drew 
big crowds. Big Thursday the largest 
attendance recorded for many a week 
was gathered in the grand stand. Play 
was good, for the most part, in spite 
of one or two rainy days that made 
the track a sea of slop. 

One of the features of last week was 
the victory of the old gelding, The Bob- 
by, in‘ the seventh race Saturday. This 
old veteran is undoubtedly the most 
striking example of a stretch runner 
who has appeared here in years. 

In nearly all his races he has been last 
entering the stretch. In the last three- 
sixteenths of a mile he has made up 
ground amounting to twenty or twenty- 
five lengths. His burst of speed at the 
close of a long race is extraordinary. 

He was last, as usual, when he hit 
the stretch Saturday—so far back that 
he seemed to have little chance. Once 
Taylor gave him a crack with the whip, 
however, the old racer simply walked 
over his field and won handily by a 
neck, 

J. Taylor, who rode him, has shown 
reasonably good form and judgment. He 
is probably the best negro rider at the 
track, as he simply can ride rings around 
D. Austin and F. Smith. These last have 
burned up much money for the betting 
public this summer. 

With the season drawing to a close, 
many high-class horses are now seen 
here in the handicaps. Aladdin, First 
Mason, Monsieur’ Beaucaire, Little 
Scout and several others constitute about 
the best class of handicap performers 
seen here in several seasons. 

os he ee 

The Western Automobile Company 

will be ready for business on November 


‘“ 


must be used 


In this case it 


15, when they will move into their own 
buildings, 618-622 Walton avenue. Every 
effort will be made to make it the most 
complete garage in the West. Its per- 
fectly equipped machine shop will be 
one of the many features. 

Marion Lambert, the well-known 
young society man, is President; Samuel 
Breaden, Secretary and Manager; A. R. 
Van Antwerp and Edward Boyle, auto- 
mobile engineers. 

We pride ie = ae the origi- 
nality of our Sterling Silverware de- 
signs and invite inspection and com- 


parison. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 
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When Bishop Doane, of Albany, was 
the rector of an Episcopal church, in 
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Design and Finish 








They have a style 
and quality all their 
own, and at a cost 
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During this Fall and 
Winter wear the genuine 


(“ Pure linen to the last 
thread.”) Linen mesh 
cannot properly protect 
the skin unless it is pure 
linen. KNEIPP LINEN 
MESH, the only brand 
made entirely from Irish 
linen, gives the fullest 
protection and comfort. 


FOR SALE BY 
Leading Haberdashers & Dry Goods Stores 
Write to ““Kneipp” Publicity Dept. 66 Leonard 
St., New York, for instructive booklet. 









Hartford, Mark Twain occasionally at- 
tended the services. One Sunday, at 
the end of the sermon, the humorist 
said: “Dr. Doane, I enjoyed your ser- 
mon this morning. I welcomed it like 
an old friend. J have, you know, a 
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A ‘eF  MEAD-BIGGT-RS co. 
a 
THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 











St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 
**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 


bocker. Is it not ful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is Tunning 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 
TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hneary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 














book at home containing every word of 
it.” You have not,” said Dr. Doane. 
“I have so,” said the humorist. “Well, 
send that book to me. I’d like to see it.” 
“T’ll send it,” Twain replied. And he 
sent the next morning an unabridged 
dictionary to the rector. 














WOMEN KEEP THE SECRET 


One of the most peculiar societies that 
ever organized, and one, too, that 
for twenty years has been a standing 
contradiction of that old libel that wo- 
man cannot keep a secret, now exists 
at Westfield, Hamilton county, Indiana, 
and bids fair to prosper for even another 
twenty years, despite the shafts of ridi- 
cule that have from time to time been 


hurled at it. 

Twenty-two years ago a number of 
the men of the village formed a literary 
society, and in a spirit of banter de- 
creed that no woman should ever be- 
come a member. A club house was 
built, meetings were regularly held and 
the leading periodicals were taken and 
their contents read and discussed. The or- 
vanization limited its membership to the 
intelligent and worthy class, and it soon 
began to exercise a decided influence 
by reason of the intelligence of its mem- 
bers. After the first year some women 
applied for membership, but none was 
ever admitted, and it was always ex- 
plained that it took a unanimous vote 
to elect a new member, and that there 
‘was just one dissenting voice” when 
the name of the applicant was presented. 

Two years later a company of women 
met and formed the S. T. J. M., and 
declared that the meaning of these let- 
ters should never become public. Each 
member was placed under a solemn 
pledge not to reveal the secret, and to 
this day there is not a man in Westfield 
who has the least conception of what 
the four letters mean. From time to 
time the membership has changed, as the 
women married and moved away, and 
others have been added, but no one has 
vet been found, be she mother, wife, 
daughter or sweetheart, who has ever 
revealed the meaning of the mystic sym- 
bols. 

When Mrs. Sarah Jackson applied for 
a divorce, charging neglect, and the hus- 
band contested the suit, alleging among 
other things that she had concealed 
from him the meaning of the letters S. 
T. J. M., and had spent too much time 
at the meetings of the society, it was 
thought by the gossips that the mystery 
would certainly be solved in the trial, 
but Mrs. Jackson refused to state what 
the letters stood for, and the court ruled 
that the name of the society was not 
material to the testimony. Mrs. Jack- 
on secured a divorce and alimony. Her 
ex-husband declared that the letters 
stood for the “Society of Tattling, Jab- 
hering Matrons,” but this definition was 
not accepted by any but the sorehead 
husbands of the community. ~It ap- 
pealed specially to that class, however, 
nd it was applied in derision to the 
society by the men who sat around on 
goods boxes at the stores and let their 
wives work the gardens. 

Several years ago a young man named 
(rawfield went to Westfield and was 
cmployed in one of the stores. He in- 
vested his earnings in a horse and buggy 
and was the envy of many of the young 
nen to the manner born because they 
could not afford such a luxury, and 
ound that the newcomer could com- 
mand the company of most any young 
woman for a Sunday afternoon drive. 
But when Myrtle Taylor turned away 
irom him and married John Wingate. 


a farm hand near the village, the other 
boys taunted him by asking him how 
he liked the Society of Thankless Jilt- 
ing Maidens. For years thereafter this 
was the accepted name of the society 
among the younger class. 

Every initial in the name has been 
tortured into something derogatory of 
the society, according as the individual 
who applied it wished to vent his spite. 
J had been made to stand for jealous, 
jaunty, jilting, jabbering, jaundiced; T 
for treacherous, tattling, teasing, trou- 
hiesome, tiresome; and M for mothers, 
matrons, maidens, misanthropes, make- 
shifts, martyrs, matchmakers and the 
like—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE LANGUAGE HE KNEW 


“We are not exactly linguists,” re- 
marked the Ellis Island inspector 
thoughtfully, but we have a few stock 
phrases in nearly every language of the 
globe—things that we need in our busi- 
ness, you know. We also have a theory 
that we can tell the nationality of a per- 
son at a glance. 

Well, the other day the regular in- 
terpreter was called away and I took 
his place for a few moments. The first 
to come before me was a man that [ 
sized up as being an Italian. So I 
asked him in Italian where he was go- 
ing. I might as well have been speak- 
ing Sanscrit; my Italian never touched 
him. Then I tried him in Servian, and 
in three Polish dialects, then in Rus- 
sian, and finally in German and French, 
but all to no purpose. Just then the 
regular interpreter came, and I said to 
him, with some warmth: 

““T wonder what —— —— language 
this understands, anyhow?’ 

“*T understand that, sor,’ he said.”— 
New York Telegram. 

ab bb 

Once, when they were talking litera- 
ture, Mrs. Isobel Strong said to Robert 
Louis Stevenson “At least you have no 
mannerisms.” Whereupon Stevenson took 
a copy of his own “Merry Men,” which 
she was reading, out of her hands, and 
read, “It was a wonderful clear night 
of stars.” “Oh,” he said, “how many, 
many times I have written ‘a wonderful 
clear night of stars.’” 
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$12.00 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 
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Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jew- 
elry Co., southwest corner Locust and 
Seventh streets. 


STANDARD 











THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
Weber’s Scribner’s 
Parisian Morning 
Widows Glories. 
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ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 


some store at 


lenses as heretofore. 
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Eyes 
Tested 
Free 


PUT 


312 NORTH BROADWAY 


—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s. 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved 
from the fire, and we are prepared to duplicate broken 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions With a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 





Optical Authorities of America 
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Here we are fully 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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Six High-Class Races 
DAILY, 
RAIN OR SHINE, 


——AT THE— 


Fair Grounds 


First Race, 2:00 P. M. 


=< 


Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand, $1 
Mats. Wed.,, Sat. 


GRAN Good Seats, 25c. 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 
The Big Musical Comedy 


GEORGE THE GOOD OLD 
EVANS in’ SUMMER TIME 


Next Week—Fred E. Wright’s Spectacular Pro- 
duction, THE BEAUTY DOCTOR, Musical Ex. 
travaganza by C. Herbert Kerr and Howard Shelley 


# OLYMPIC # 














THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
M Wi Charles Frohman 
rs. ggs will present 
oF THE Virginia Harned 
Cabbage Patch | in pinero’s great play 
Reg. Mat. Saturday / R / Ss 





# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 


The Walter Jones 
Comic Opera co. | Foxy Grandpa 


= WITH 
THE SLEEPY KING. | josepH HART 


Regular Mat. Sat. 








DUOC S Tee eeeeee ee OF FAMOUS 
Autograph: "=7s°0vs 
= BOUGHT AND SOLO. 
$ 
Letters . . 2 Walter R. Benjamin, 
PITT ett 1125 Broadway, 
Send for Price Lists. New York. 





HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants. 
No. 30 Broap StTRExET. Nzuw Yorxr 
30 COLEM4aN STREET. Loypoy, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


j BELL, Main 2815. 
KIN 


TELEPHONES: H, B. 1935. 








Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. These conditions, however, will exist 
no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 


(PATENTED) 

explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
ata glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 

Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 

At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
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HEKBERT ©. CHIVEKS 
AZGHITEQT 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 


MAIN 








Reserved Seats Thurs. 


] bs J Evenings, l5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Mati ° 
MPCTIAl 25c Matinees Daily. 25¢ 
Week Starting Sun. Mat., October 18, 
Lincoln J. Carter’s Greatest Production 


Two Little Waifs. 

A Powerful Drama, Superbly Mounted and 
Capably Acted. Replete with Comedy, Senti- 
ment. Sensation and Tears. 

NEXT—Al. W. Meartin’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 





A MAN TO MATCH 


“It’s simply aggravating the way these 
everyday, commonplace women who 
* haven’t a particle of taste, talk about the 
trouble they have getting good servants, 
remarked Mrs. Bronson to her friend, 
Mrs. de Vase, when Mrs. Cook had gone. 
“Just as if they knew anything about it! 

“If they consider their little inconven- 
- jences exasperating, what on earth would 
they think of the trials and tribulations 
that beset a truly aesthetic woman, such 
as you or I? 

“Why, do you know, my dear, I’ve 
never told you before, but it was this 
very servant question that caused all the 
trouble I had with that beautiful bronze 
collection of mine. And to-day I can't 
bear the sight of a bronze. 

“It was down at Price’s. Jack and I 
were in there looking around one day 
when I saw that—you remember that 
beautiful urn, dear, that used to stand 
on the teak-wood pedestal in the hall? 

“‘Tust look, Jack!’ I cried, grabbing 
him by the arm. 

“‘Um—m, yes, dear, he said. ‘Very 
pretty, indeed, but it must cost quite a 
bit.’ 

“Isn’t that just like a man? Absolute- 
ly devoid of all sense of the artistic. Al- 
ways thinking of money. 

“‘T know, but it isn’t the cost,’ I ex- 
plained. ‘It’s the color, Jack. Think of 
how simply perfect it would look along- 
side of Jefferson when he opens the front 
door.’ 

“You remember, dear, what a superb 
color our old darky, Jefferson, had. He 
had that rich, deep chocolate that you 
only find in the patina of very old 
bronzes. 

“Well, of course, the minute I men- 
tioned it, even Jack saw how stunning 
the two would be together, so we bought 
the urn. 

“It really was simply perfect. The 
bronze and Jefferson’s chocolate skin 
matched as if they had been made for one 
another, while the way his kinky white 
hair set off the dark teak-wood pedestal 
—well, even Mrs. Cook, who has about 
as much taste as a glass of water, spoke 
about it at the time. 

“Two days later I picked up a little 
bronze card receiver at Brown’s. It had 
that same, rich Jeffersonian patina, and 
was really necessary to supplement the 
urn and Jefferson himself. 

“And that’s how my bronzes started. 
After that it was a clock here, a statu- 
ette there, and so on, until—well, Mr. 
Spongely, who has absorbed no end of 
knowledge about such things in his trav- 
els abroad, said it was really the very 
finest collection of the kind he’d ever 
seen. 

“And then, just as I was congratulat- 
ing myself on my success, there came the 
sad blow that changed my whole life. 
Jefferson, the raison d’etre of my entire 
collection, became homesick and left us. 

“I pleaded with him with tears in my 
eyes, but all io no purpose. He was set 
on going back South. 

“I was heartbroken. Jack said I was 
foolish to take it so hard; that Jefferson 
wasn’t the only darky in the world. 

‘‘There are probably hundreds right 
here in New York,’ he said, ‘any one of 
whom will go just as well with your 
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MAIL US A DOLLAR 





St. Louis. 


Mail. 
THE CLOCK WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR MAIL, PREPAID 
We Per Cent Interest and Com- 


Pay 


We own one of the most valuable office buildings in 
We have fitted up Room 506 of 
the United States Trust Building for the convenience 
of our out-of-town depositors visiting St. Louis. You 
will find there entire privacy and ample facilities for 
correspondence. 
Our depositors are invited to have their mail addressed 
care of United States Trust Building, and make this 
room their headquarters while in St. Louis. 


See cut. 


pound it Semi-Annually. 


It Grows While You Sleep. 


We will send you a Clock Savings Bank like this cut 
if you deposit not less than ONE DOLLAR with us. 
Your deposit can be sent safely by mail to us, either 
by P. O. Order, Check, Bank Draft, or by Registered 


UNITED staTES 


TRUST COMPANY 
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Small Deposits Especially Solicited. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF ST. LOUIS, 


United States Trust Bldg., N. E. Cor. Broadway and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





bronzes as Jefferson did; I think Jeffer- 
son’s been fading some these last few 
weeks, anyway.’ 

“My woman’s instinct should have 
taught me better, I suppose, but I dried 
my tears and followed Jack’s advice. I 
carefully wrapped up one of the smaller 
bronzes and started bravely forth in the 
hope of matching it at some intelligence 
office. 

“Really, until then I never had any 
idea of how many different shades dar- 
kies come in. There were light ones, 
black ones and brown ones. But when 
I held my little bronze up to their faces 
there wasn’t one of them that wasn’t 
off color. One woman had a complexion 
that almost approached the color of choc- 
olate patina, but I wanted a man. 

“After the fifth intelligence office I was 
about to give up the search, and I was 
going down the stairs, when I saw just 
what I wanted coming up. Really, my 
dear, you have no idea how my heart 
jumped. 

“He was the most gorgeous deep choc- 
olate brown you ever laid your eyes on. 
It almost might have been Jefferson him- 
self rejuvenated. 

“*You want a situation?’ I asked 
breathlessly. 

“*Vass’m,’ he grinned. 

“I whipped out my bronze and held it 
It matched! 
‘You're engaged.’ 

“Do you know, I really think he 
thought I was crazy, until I told him 
how earnest I was about it. 

“His name was Madison, and he had 
splendid references. When we got home, 
and found that Jefferson’s livery exactly 
fitted him, I could have died with joy. 
He seemed so willing and eager, too. 

“*Madison, I said, when I was going 
out again, “in addition to tending the 
door I shall expect you to keep an eye 
on my bronzes. I prize them very, very 
dearly, and I don’t know what I should 
do if anything should ever happen to 
them.’ 

“*Vass’m,’ 


alongside his face. 
“*Come,’ I cried, 


he said, and I left the house 


happier than I’d been at any time since 
Jefferson had left. 

“But, oh, dear! had I only known! 
And after all the instructions I’d given 
him, too! 

“That afternoon when I got back from 
the dressmaker’s and that grinning idiot 
threw open the door—oh, dear !—a great 
—shining—oh, how could he have done 
it !” 

The memory of that awful deed was 
too much for Mrs. Bronson, and_ she 
gave way to tears. 

“Just imagine, my dear,” she finally 
continued, dabbing her eyes with her 
handkerchief, “that ungrateful thing had 
actually gone and polished all my pre- 
cious bronzes until they shone like—and 
think of it! After all the trouble I had 
taken in matching him to them. I could 
have forgiven him the bronzes, but he’d 
spoiled my match. 

“After that, of course, I detested the 
very mention of bronze. I changed over 
to Chinese servants and took up ivories 
for my hobby. But now my ivories are 
beginning to turn dark, and—and—and 
yet a woman like that Mrs. Cook had 
the audacity to say that she’d had more 
trouble with servants than I’ve had.— 
New York Sun. 

LESS THAN HALF RATES SOUTH 
OCTOBER 20. 


Round trip tickets via the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad will be sold on October 
20 to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points from Chica- 
go and vicinity at rate of $16.00; from 
St. Louis, Cairo and intermediate points, 
$12.00. 
Write Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., M. & 
O. R. R., St. Louis. 
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“Does your wife do much 
work ?” . 

“Fancy work? She won’t even let a 
porous plaster come into the house with- 
out crocheting a red border round it and 
runnitfg a yellow ribbon through the 


holes.” —Exchange. 
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~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 





Liberal limits and stop-overs. | 











Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free, 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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THE PHONE AND THE LADY 


Mrs. Youngwidow’s boudoir. 


orgs: Mrs. Youngwidow, her 
“+ and Mrs. Y’s admirer. 
\frs. Youngwidow has just returned 


from a shopping tour. 

\frs. W.: What is that, Hortense? 
Mr. Carter rang up? What did he say? 
Where was he? You do not know? 
Why didn’t you ask? Well, I will wait 
and see if he rings again. 

(Takes off wrap and hat.) 

On second thoughts, Hortense, it may 
een something important. Go and 
call the club. Don’t say who wants to 
speak to him. I wouldn’t let anybody 
know the matter was of importance. 


awhile 


have I 


(Sits down and takes up book.) 

Hortense! What, not at the club? 
Never mind, then. I guess it was noth- 
ing. 

(Tears fly-leaf from book nervously. ) 

Are you sure he left no message, Hor- 
tense? You see I haven’t seen him for 
a week, and I feel rather worried about 
him. I was quite cross and disagreeable 
that night—still we did not part enemies. 
(Twists ring on her finger nervously.) 

Hortense—try the Palace. He may be 
there. Don’t leave a message—wait, 
If he comes in tell 
them to call me up. * * * He'was 
there but has gone out? Left number 
and message? Oh, I wish you hadn't. 
He may think now that I cared. And I 
wouldn’t let him know for the world. It 
is, never best, Hortense, to let a* man 
know you care. 

(Takes up magazine and turns pages 
listlessly.) 

Hortense, did they say where he'd 
gone? To the club? Why, didn’t you 
* * * Call the club 
again, Hortense. I must know what he 
had to say. * * * This suspense is 
killing me. You stupid creature. Next 
time a man rings me up when I’m out, 
if you don’t take the message, I shall 
send you away. Do you hear, Hortense? 
(Valks up and down room impatiently.) 

Hlow long she is getting that number! 
Hortense—Hortense! Call Central, call 
anything; but get that number at once. 
Not there? Why, you said he was there 
a moment ago. 


leave my number. 


say so before? 


(Throws herself on couch and weeps in 
the cushions.) 

| am sure he will never forgive me for 
being out. Men are so impatient—and 
he knows so many other women. Per- 
haps he has Miss Swell dining with him 
neat 

(Wipes away tears and rises.) 
llortense, I tell you what. Call up 
Pierre’s and ask if Mr. Carter is dining 
there to-night. No, I did not say leave 
my number. If he’s there—I’m sure he 
is—tell him to come at once to-the phone. 
(Looks out of window.) 

There’s a man in a cab with a woman. 
It looks like Miss Swell. I know it is he 
with her. Oh, what deceivers men are! 
What, Hortense? Not at Pierre’s? 
Well, where can he be? Ring up the 
hotel, again. Oh, why didn’t you tell 
him I would be back for dinner? Hor- 
tense, if I knew how, I’d swear at you, I 
would, really. What’s that? A man 
coming up the front steps? Mr. Carter? 
Very well, tell him I am not at home. 


I shall not see him. What does he mean 

by calling on me without letting me know 

beforehand? * * * There, she’s gone! 

She’s so quick. Why didn’t she wait? 
(Goes to door.) 

Hortense, don’t tell him that. Tell him 
—tell him I am dressing to go out to 
dinner and if he cares to wait half an 
hour, I will see him for a minute. * * * 
Wait—no, Hortense, tell him— 

(Enter Mr. Carter.) 

Oh, darling, where have you been this 

long dreary week? 
(His arms are around her, her lips 
pressed to him.) 
—From Town Talk. 
cde cle oe 
HYPHENATED NAMES 


See the hyphenated name 

Of the fashionable dame 

In the Sunday morn edition 

Of the Social Statistician— 
See the name: 


.Mistress Stensellaer-VanCooger-Fitz- 


Llewellyn-Standish-Smyth! 
Now, therewith 
Goes descent from Knickerbockers 
Sturdy puritanic knockers 
Who knocked royalty to bits. 
Welshmen—kindly note the “Fitz!” 
So you see 
That the name’s a pedigree. 


Should this style continue for 

Say, an hundred years or more 

Fashionable appellations 

Will display their hyphenations 

By the score: 

Mistress Stensellaer-VanCooger-Fitz- 
Llewellyn-Standish-Smyth-Hohen- 
stauffer-Poniatowski-Montmorency- 
Metternich-Probenuszoff-Fusiyama- 
The O’Grady-Wu Ting Fang- MclIn- 
tosh-Carracciolo-Hassan-Athenopou- 
los- Penaloza-Esterhazy-Aguinaldo- 
Crazy-Horse! 


Thus, of course, 

Showing the ramifications 

Grafted on by all nations— 

For, in those days, of the man 

And the maid American 

Such will be 

Probably the pedigree. 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
ab le 

“How savagely that cow looks at me,” 
said the typewriter boarder from the city. 

“T reckon as heow it be on account uv 
that air red waist yew’ve got on, miss,” 
answered the old farmer. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the key-toying 
maid; “of course it isn’t quite up to date, 
but I’d no idea a country cow would no- 
tice it.”"—Chicago Daily News. 

ce cde Be 
LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tickets on sale daily October 8th to 
17th. Final limit of tickets November 
30th. Fare from St. Louis $557.50, 
from Kansas City, $50.00. 


Diverse route permissible. Special 


train will leave Kansas City via the 
Union Pacific R. R. at noon, October 
14th. 

For full information call on or write 
J. H. Lothrop, General Agent, 903 Olive 
street, St. Louis. 
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POMMERY 
CHAMPAGNE 


is always to be 


found at promi- 


nent gatherings, 

where the expenditure 
of money is no con- 
sideration, and the best 
served. 


of wines are 


= Sole Agents for United States, 
CHARLES GRAEF & CO. ; 32 Beaver Street, New York. 
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SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & irmstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 


Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








BOOK 8S(32 eee 


found at , 






































































PRIZE FIGHTERS 


“In former years a pugilist was not 
considered in his prime until after he 
had passed 30,” said a veteran follower 
of the prize ring recently. ‘Nowadays. 
however, it is different. A fighter who 
is still at the top of his class after his 
28th year is considered a wonder. Of 
course, there are exceptions, as in the 
case of Bob Fitzsimmons. He is cer- 
tainly a well-preserved man, and it will 
be many moons before we find another 
like him. Fitz is nearly 42, but he can 
fight as well as he did ten years ago: 
Then, there are Tommy Ryan, Joe 
Choynski and Joe Wolcott. Choynski 
was never a champion, but he is a great 
pugilist for all that. 

“Take the old-timers, such as Barney 
Aaron, Jem Mace, Dooney Harris and 
others. They did their best fighting after 
they were 30. Then there were Joe God- 
dard, Frank Slavin, the late Peter Jack- 
son, Billy Edwards and Pete McCoy 
John L. Sullivan was all in, so to speak, 
before he was 34. Kid McCoy is under 
30, and he has been forced to retire, be- 
cause, according to his own admission, 
he cannot fight any more. George Dixon 
lost the featherweight title to Terry. Mc 
Govern when he was in his 30th year. 
McGovern, in turn, was defeated by 
Young Corbett before he was 22. Ped- 
lar Palmer won the bantam champion- 
ship of the yorld from Billy Plimmer 
when he was 20, and gave way to Mc- 
Govern four years later. Although Pal- 
mer is 28, he has been regarded as a 
‘has-been’ for some time. Billy Plim- 
mer was compelled to quit the ring be- 
fore he was 30. 

“Kid Lavigne, one of the best light- 
weights the arena has produced in the 
last decade, was all in before he was 
29. Frank Erne, who succeeded him at 
the top of this class, went down before 
Joe Gans, the present lightweight cham- 
pion, in his 27th year, and now he has 
retired. Jim Corbett was knocked out 
by Bob Fitzsimmons and lost the hea- 
vyweight championship when he was 
31. Tom Sharkey, although only in his 
30th year, has been out of it ever since 
his last fight with Jim Jeffries in 1899. 
Sharkey always paid the strictest atten- 
tion to his health, too. Starlight, the 
veteran Australian middleweight, who 
has been the trial horse for a riumber 
of the foremost Australian heavy- 
weights, past and present, is still fight- 
ing. Starlight is nearly 50, but the 
youngsters have all they can do to_ beat 
him in decisive fashion. 

“Harry Forbes, who is only a young- 
ster, having been born in 1879, lost the 
bantam title to Frankie Neil a few 
months ago. Forbes has been fighting 
ever since 1897. Jack McAuliffe was 
not more than 31 when he retired. Gus 
Ruhlin, who was born in 1872, is still 
in the ring, but he has never shown 
much form since he was put to sleep 
by Bob Fitzsimmons three years ago. 
Peter Maher has been out of it for 
years, although he is still a young man. 
He was born in 1869. The Sullivan 
brothers, Spike and Dave, have been re- 
ceding in form for years, yet neither of 
them is over 30. Kid McPartland, of 
this city, who was expected to fill Kid 
Lavigne’s shoes some day, has retired 
from the ring. McPartland was born 
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America. 


AN EASY QUESTION TO ANSWER 


FIRST—It’s the largest retail Drug store in the southwest. 
SECOND—It sells more good goods for less money than any drug house in 
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THIRD—Its various departments afford a convenience to its patrons, exper- 





ienced nowhere else. 
Thus, it is easy to see ‘“why Judge & Dolph?”’ 


Here are a few prices on good goods—we will let you judge for yourself: 

















~ PERFUME DEPARTMENT TOILET REQUISITES ee. 
For one week only we will offer all Hinds’ Honey and.Almond Cream.. 29e — 
odors of the well-known Hygien- MSOs’ 8: CLGAM ein so kc és 0 12¢ PE 
ique Perfumery Co. at, per ounce.@65e PR PELR an va.5 6 Gold ka eR oes we ee 13e 
Houbigants Ideal, original bottle. .$3.47 DORON 6.3 5,570.6 ones suede Cee aes abe 25e 
Roger & Gallets,regular odors, ounce65e es 
SOAPS A 20th CENTURY TOILET NECESSITY ] 
El Sanitol Soap ..... STO CE Re Century Bloom Face Powder, Reg. S0c -- 35C 
Life Buoy Soap .....3 for 10e ‘ : 
= Listerine Soap ‘ on a a 
1 Ve Munyon’s Soap . thie eae PATENT mrs a ; 
3 Se . 8 for 100 psi Paw-Paw ...... +++ 88e 
FOR THE TEETH Sian. woke dees to fe 
Lyons’ Tooth Powder............ 15e PT EN See 
Sanitol Tooth Powder ...:........ lée at Malt ‘Whisky eS Pee ee tae S 77e os y) 
= Seabias Meets Wash .............. Se pa sleet Mine ea bigs 
f97/ Ike Pasteurine Tooth Paste .......... 14e TSAR TAS AD 5 4:0 S8e 
“(4 Omtet OF sacsccks (6 eieaia ia Pe 42c 
5 EXTRA EXTRA EXTRA SPECIALS IN OUR _ ll 
ped 19000 Manuel Garcia Cigars— RUBBER DEPARTMENT. Ee 
10c straight sizes cut to....2 for 15e Rubber GlOVEs . os. ae cadacsennees ee 
Box 50 Sete se $3.50 Sun Set Water Bottle, 2-quart, ma 
y OE REE a ee rere $6.75 regular, $1.25 Pe Pa ee —~/ 
& Niben Club, 10c Cigar, for ........ 5e Marrel Spray Syringe ............ $2.98 NS 
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in 1875, but he was forced to quit box- 
ing a year ago, when he was knocked 
out by Joe Gans. 

“The method of modern pugilists in 
training and looking after their health 
is different from that which the old: 
timers used to undergo. Present day 
scrappers make twice as much money as 
some of the champions did in the past, 
and they live only for to-day.”_—New 
York Sun. 

ak ab ob 
$12.00 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, IIll., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 


de be be 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., is the author of 
“The Only Woman,” a book from which 
the following quotation is taken: “Across 


the huge oak mantel he had carved the 
sentence: ‘I am an old man now; I’ve 


had lots of trouble, and most of it never 
happened.’”—Saturday Evening Herald. 


WE NEVER FORGET 


In a brain that is not disorganized by 
injury or disease, the organic registra- 
tions are never actually forgotten, but 
endure, while life lasts; no wave of 
oblivion can efface their characters. Con- 
sciousness, it is true, may be impotent to 
recall them; but a fever, a blow on the 
head, a poison in the blood, a dream, the 
agony of drowning, the hour of death, 
rending the veil between our present con- 
sciousness and these inscriptions, will 
sometimes call vividly back in a momen- 
tary flash, and call back, too, with all 
the feelings of the orignal experience, 
much that seemed to have vanished from 
the mind forever. In the deepest and 
most secret recesses of mind there is 
nothing hidden from the individual self, 
or from others, which may not be thus 
some time accidentally revealed, so that 
it might well be that, as De Quincey sur- 
mises, the opening of the book at the 
day of judgment shall be the unfolding 
of the everlasting scroll of memory. 

ek ake “he 

“Those rude men.” 

“Did they stare?” 

“No; they never looked at us.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 





“The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 





ASIA AND 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar with the Chinese Empire as 
it exists to-day. In view of the con- 
stantly growing Oriental commerce 
of the United States, everyone should 
become familiar with the Chinese 
Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives 
valuable statistics and information 
regarding the Flowery Kingdom, and 
contains a new and accurate map in 
colors. 

copy of No. 28, “A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire,” sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of five cents in stamps, by George H. 


Daniels, General Pas-enger gent, New York 
Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 








New York, 











“I suppose,” said the advertising a", 
“you want a position for your advertise- 
ment next to pure reading matter?” “Oh, 

o!” replied the advertiser, “as I’m after 
a swell trade you’d better put it next 
to the report of some society scandal or 
divorce ‘case.”—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 
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For a comprehensive and up- 


to-date stock this is the place. 




















A NAPKIN SPECIAL—500 dozen 22- 
inch Bleached Dinner Napkins, 
shrunk and soft finished; were $1.35 


TABLE LINEN—5,000 yards 60-inch 
Silver Bleached Dice Homespun 
Scotch Damask, very good quality; 
was 75¢ a yard—Special Price ...... 49c 

TOWELING—10,000 yards 18-inch red 
and blue checked Glass Toweling, lin- 
en finish; was 8 I-3c a yard—Special 
Pricé cca ss 


a dozen—Special Price .... .......0++ 98c 


LINENS 


STAND COVERS—A sample lot of 
hemstitched Squares, 1 yard square, 
colored borders, somewhat soiled; 
were 75¢c a cloth—Special Price, to 
ee COO GUL. GE i esac ccs es pcteen 35¢ 


PATTERN TABLE CLOTHS—10-4 
hemstitched silver bleached Table 
Cloths, ready for use, no dressing in 

.them; were $1.75—Special Price, a 
oo IG ae ry an a ee $1.25 





WATER COLORS 


Of Burns, Burns’ Cottage, Landscapes and Marines, by a 
St. Louis Artist, Miss McLean, 


FROM $1.00 UP 


FOURTH FLOOR 





Parlor Suit and Couch Specials 


From the fire sale of the Evans-Smith Bed- 
ding and Upholstery Co., 114 South Broad- 
way, whose warehouse was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The Parlor Suits and 
Couches were saved before the building col- 
lapsed. Fire, smoke or water did not 
reach them, but they are very slightly soiled 


by the hurried handling, and we got them 

cheap. 

$15.00 three-piece Parlor Suits—Divan, 
Arm and Reception Chair—for. ..$10.75 

$25.00 three-piece Parlor Suits, in silk 
tapestry coverings, for .... ...... $17.50 


$35.00 three-piece Parlor Suits, in silk 


damask coverings, for .... ...... $21.00 
$12.50 spring edge, velour covered 
Coucheh QB fidsste isis ed Meee $7.50 


FURNITURE 


THIRD FLOOR 





$25.00 Pantasote Leather Couches, solid 
oak frames and best steel construction 
ne fe ee eed $15.00 

50 fancy upholstered Armchairs and 
Rockers, make nice odd pieces, a $5.00 
NT a cee ee. eddie te $1.98 


In addition, we carry the most carefully 
selected and choicest stock of up-to-date and 
artistic Furniture to be found in the West. 

































Laces, Veiling, Collars 


10 pieces real Point Venise Allovers, for waists 
and large lace collars; was 85c a yard—Special 


Fs © aon bn ckde Aka ahwous be wkerese dc 65¢ 
5 pieces 45-inch Silk La Tosca Nets, was goc a yard 
ee I ONE ne sone 5 dickws néac'sndd > 45¢ 


50 dozen fancy ready-made Veils, all kinds, colors 
and combinations, hemstitched, fancy silk ribbon 
edge, etc., that were 65c and 75c each—Special 
PU ick ean © Hedda Ve thhaeexbiskavses 50¢ 

125 pieces fancy Tuxedo Veiling, 18 inches, black, 
brown and navy, black and white, all white, that 
sold at 40c to 50c a yard—Special Price, a yard. .25¢ 

100 dozen real Point Venise Stock Collars, in 
cream and white (all one piece), was 50c each 
CROCIE BUNGE, GREE: oo c.c0- ecccccesepecevcionss 25c 


1,000 dozen Embroidered Turnover Collars, were 
74c, loc and 12%4c each—Special Price, each... .5c 


CARPETS AND RUGS 
THIRD FLOOR 


A VELVET CARPET SALE of about 50 pieces, 
containing just enough in each for a good-sized 
carpet; they have no borders and are what were 
left on hand after finishing the carpeting of a 
large hotel; we sold those at a special-quantity 
price of $1.00 a yard—we are going to clear out 
PA OIRO Mala es. on.n'd petE ee awnione veldemen 80c 

BRUSSELS RUGS—Smith & Son and Sanford & 
Sons’ celebrated Brussels Room Rugs, medallion 
and floral centers, no miter seams, size 9xI2, in 
very handsome designs; an $18.00 rug for ....$15.00 

PRO-BRUSSELS RUGS, in various artistic pat- 
terns, size 3x4 yards, the best wearing goods on 
the market; just a few left; former price $15.00 
Ce cg axes 6 ¢ecerelcs coeece ee babe $10.75 

BIGELOW AXMINSTER RUGS, the finest in 
the country and by far the most beautiful color- 
ings; every one a patented design; large selec- 
tion; size 30x60 inches—a $6.00 rug for........ $4.35 

OILCLOTH—Something new; imported German- 
made Floor Oilcloth, in rich Oriental and floral 
designs, four yards wide, very tough and durable, 
imported to sell for 75c a square yard—while it 
eee, bass oot eine ush Caxbeee’ 60c 

INLAID LINOLEUMS—Most select stock in St. 
Louis, in new tile and hardwood floor effects ; it 
sells all over at $1.35 a square yard—our price.$1.15 
All these and a hundred other makes of floor cov- 

erings shown in the best lighted showroom in St. Louis 

at the lowest prices. 

















WASHINGTON AVENUE AND 


SIXTH STREET. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Still lower prices have been recorded 


in the past week. The extreme weak- 


ness in some industrial groups was eag-, 


erly seized upon by the triumphant bear 
faction as a pretext for assailing the 
whole list, and for the spreading of ru- 
mors fraught with intimations of sev- 
eral prominent firms being in serious 
trouble as a consequence of the terrific 
slaughter in values. At times, the mar- 
ket was almost utterly demoralized. A 
few inactive stocks dropped with a vim 
and rapidity that made old-timers gasp 
and stare in sheer amazement. Even 
such a comparatively reputable and se- 
date issue as Union Pacific preferred 
dropped three points on the sale of only 
two hundred shares. 

In the industrial section declines were 
occasionally of a decidedly 
Considerable un- 


wide, and, 
sensational character. 
favorable comment was incited by the 
persistent’ weakness in General Electric. 
This stock has, for some time, been un- 
interruptedly in process of quiet liqui- 
While the earnings of the com- 
and warranting the 


dation. 
pany are enormous 
payment of at least fifteen per cent divi- 
dends, insiders do not seem to have any 
surplus confidence in the value of their 
shares. Since January last the quoted 
value of General Electric has depreciated 
about sixty points. Of course, this stock, 
like all others of the same class, is held 
in suspicion, owing to the growing belief 
that another period of shrinking reve- 
nues and reduced dividends is fast ap- 
proaching. 

United States Stecl securities continue 
to keep traders a-jumping and a-guess- 
ing. The reduction of the dividend on 
the common shares from four to two per 
cent per annum has provoked another, 
though less startling outburst of liquida- 
tion on the part of disgusted holders. At 
current prices, the shares still yield a 
substantial dividend of more than twelve 
per cent on the investment, yet it can- 
not be doubted that it already. has its 
future behind it. The earnings of the 
company are decreasing at a very per- 
The recent report that 
making to sell fin- 


ceptible rate. 
frantic efforts are 
ished steel products in Europe at strong- 
ly competitive prices well indicates the 
weakening position of the trade in this 
from Pitts- 
They 


Private advices, 
anything but roseate. 


accumulation 


country. 
burg, are 
testify to the accelerating 
of stock and the pronounced 
indisposition of consumers to place large 
present time. 


on hand 


contracts at the 

It is generally assumed that the United 
States Steel dividends are 
nowise in danger. 
decidedly arbitrary. 


preferred 
This 
As sapient 


assumption is 
Andrew 
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Carnegie often said, “iron is either king 
What to the uninitiated 
appear impossi- 


or pauper.” 
or ultra-optimistic may 
ble at present, may have become a tangi- 
ble, startling reality six or twelve months 
hence. The way things are going, it is 
quite within the probabilities that, in the 
not distant future, the United States 
Steel Company will find itself con- 
strained to reduce or pass even the seven 
per cent dividend on its preferred shares. 
There will have to be a radical change 
for the better to obviate the taking of 
such action, which, it is hardly necessary 
to add, would have a most depressing, 
demoralizing effect on all security mar- 
kets. 

The name of J. P. Morgan has lost 
much of its erstwhile glamorous potency 
in finance and speculation, and all on ac- 
count of late revelations in regard to the 
floating of United States Ship-building 
Unquestionably, enough has 
conclusively that in 


securities. 
leaked out to prove 
the wild and woolly era of trust promo- 
tion some prominent financiers managed 
only with difficulty to keep on the windy 
side of the law. In the course of time, 
a good deal of soiled linen will needs 
have to be laundered in Wall street. We 
might as well prepare ourselves for it 
1ight now. Lots of good money has 
already been lost, and some hitherto ex- 
cellent reputations will also go a-glim- 
mering. 

The paradoxical gyrations in Amalga- 
mated Copper have a tendency to mysti- 
fy everybody who is not acquainted with 
the history of this volatile stock. It is 
rumored that dividend payments will be 
suspended in the near future. The pres- 
ent price of the shares seems to bear out 
this theory. The metal market is not 
in a satisfactory condition. It 
pected that but for shrewd manipulation 
both here and in London, copper would 
not sell at prevailing figures. Export 
statistics are not encouraging from the 
producer’s standpoint. Amalgamated 
may, as some dare to believe, be a good 
purchase, yet the man who cannot afford 
to lose any money will prefer to let it 
alone, no matter what beautiful prom- 
ises may be made by those who are guid- 
ing the destiny of copper issues from the 
Wall street broker- 


is sus- 


back office of some 
age firm. 

Money rates are low. No difficulty 
will be experienced in meeting legitimate 
mercantile and agricultural requirements. 
for the perplexed and ‘distressed syndi- 
cates, however, money is in scant supply. 
The conservative banks have drawn rig- 
id lines. They will have nothing to do 
with securities that can rightly only be 
designated as “stuff.” Suspicion is rife 
that some financial concerns are in deep 


water, and will experience. no end of 





Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 


(INCORPORATED OCTOBER 3, 1890) 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 8, 300,000.00 


DIRECTORS. 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Murray Carleton, 
Charles Clark, 

John D. Davis, 
Harrison I, Drummond, 
Auguste B, Ewing, 


David R. Francis, 
August Gehner, 
Geo, H. Goddard, 

S. E. Hoffman, 
Chas. H. Huttig, 
Breckinridge Jones, 


Wm. F, Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 
H. Clay Pierce, 
Joseph Ramsey, Jr., 
Moses Rumsey, 
Julius S. Walsh, 
Rolla Wells, 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 





H. A. FORMAN, Pre 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 





WER Sole Agents North German-Lloyd Steamship Line"@ag 


CAPITAL, - - - - -  $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
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i St. Louis Union Trust Co.; 
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N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS 


3% on Savings Accovnuts. 




















Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire to New York. 
ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 
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H. Woop, President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Ricn’p. B. Burrocx, Vice-Prest. W.E. Berazr,Cashier 


FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - ~-_ ST. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 





all parts of the world. 
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‘7 endeavoring to keep from go- 
Some awfully bad loans are 
irried by institutions who allowed 


1 
wnder. 


” 


ives to be “caught napping. 
loans will, and, no doubt, must, 
he closed out in case of a sudden, sharp 
rise in stock market values. The col- 

‘apse of prominent financial institutions 
would be something most unpleasant to 
contemplate, and most dismal in its con- 
sequences, and, for this reason, nothing 
should be left undone to prevent it. 

lhere is some very bearish talk on 
American Sugar. Reference to this was 
made here some weeks ago, since which 
time the stock has receded several points, 
principally, however, in sympathy with 
the rest of the list. The Havemeyer 
stock is evidently hanging in the bal- 
ance. But fer the sincere respect in 
which it is held by the most daring 
bruins it would have dropped below 
par long since, 

Those who are inclined to buy should 
confine their operations to the railroad 
list. There is no inducement to. buy 
industrials, though even some of these 
are entitled to a fair-sized bulge. At 
this writing the market acts as if it were 
leavily oversold, and preparing to give 
the bears something like a good scare. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Prices for all St. Louis issues are low- 
er. The demoralized market in Wall 
street acts as a restraint upon buying 
operations, and as an incentive to sell- 
ing on every little rise. Transactions 
ure not large, but of a character designed 
to intimate that smaller holders have 
lost much of their former confidence. In- 
siders are doing their best, between 
whiles, to stop the selling movement, but 
whenever the market develops the least 
bit of strength, fresh liquidation inva- 
riably sets in and leads to another slash- 
ing of values. 

St. Louis Transit continues weak and 

It has dropped to 1534. United 
Railways preferred was fairly active in 
the last few days. The last sale was 
made at 61%4 On the sale of two 
shares it declined to 60 flat, the other 
day. The 4 per cent bonds are neg- 
lected. The last bid was 79. 
Third National 300 is now 
with no bids. State National is 
in demand at about 150. Missouri 
[rust is quoted at 120 bid. St. Louis 
Union Trust is steady at 290 bid, 315 
asked. Mercantile is offered at 345. 

Granite-Bimetallic is dull; the last 
For Central Coal 
& Coke common 55 is asked. 

Kinloch Telephone 6s are offered at 


100 ; and St. 


Phes¢ 


wabbly. 


For 


asked, 


bid for it was 47%. 


Missouri-Edison 5s at 95%, 

Louis Brewing 6s at 93%. 
Money is in good demand. Interest 

lates are firm at 6 and 6% per cent. 


Sterling exchange is weaker; the last 
{uotation was $4.863%. Bank  clear- 
‘nccs are satisfactory. 


a 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


H. D., Poplar Bluff, 


Mo.—Sell your 
Corn Products 


preferred at point 
Atchison preferred will prob- 
ably go lower. The common may have 
a good rally soon, but it will not hold. 
S S. F, Decatur, Ill_—Would sell 
Norfolk &-W. common on first moderate 


named, 


The 


rise. Manhattan should go _ lower. 
Would defer buying Burlington joint 
4s. 

T.. R., Mexico, 
mation regarding mining stock named. 
Not on official list. The Mary Cashen 
concern is a most doubtful proposition. 
Let it alone. 

O. B. O’D., Guthrie, Okla.—Republic 
Steel preferred will go lower. No 
doubt about that. Sell on first bulge. 
Would not advise buying People’s Gas. 

F. J. P.—Think your industrial bonds 
will go lower. The trust stock does not 
look high. You might hang on to it. 
Union Pacific convertible 4s should even- 
tually drop to 85. So wouldn’t be in 
a hurry to buy. 

ab ch 
LESS THAN HALF RATES SOUTH 
OCTOBER 20. 

Round trip tickets via the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad will be sold on October 
20 to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points from Chica- 
go and vicinity at rate of $16.00; from 
St. Louis, Cairo and intermediate points, 
$12.00. Liberal limits and stop-overs: 
Write Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A. M. 
& O. R. R,, St. Louis. 


Mo.—Have no infor- 

















BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to ton. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1 have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hueary, A. G. P.A. St. Louis. 























CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





IW! KRANKE | 


513 PINE ST. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


WABASH, 
The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 


run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles.an hour. 

‘THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, . 
Kansas City, i New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chieago and Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Montreal ; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to yo World’ 8 
Fair” Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pass 
through the beautiful Forest Park and stop at World's Fair 
Station in order to ive passengers an opportunity to view from 
the trains the World's Fair Buildings. 
For information a to rates, routes, etc., address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen'! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, MO 








BIG FOUR 


£ TRAINS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LIMITED. 
Leaves St. Louis 8;30 a. m. daily. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL. 
Leaves st. Louis 12:00 noon daily. 


CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 
Leaves St. Louis 8:25 p. m. daily. 


No. 46, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Leaves St. Louis 11:00 p. m. daily. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS 
ST. LOUIS 
——TO——— 
CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBDOS, O,. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


WASHINGTON. 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLs. 
NEW YORK ano BOSTON. 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut St. 
C. lL. Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St, Luis. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 







AND ALTON SPELLS: 


stil. A GOOD RAILWAY. 
@) N L UXURIOUS TRAINS. 


ill T RACK OF STEEL. 
“O) NLY WAY.” 


IN o pusrt. 
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Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH. STREET. 
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na, with an army of 4,000 Mexicans, invested the 

village of San Antonio. Texas had been declared 
in: a state of rebelion, the inhabitants had been ordered 
to disarm, and the invasion by Santa Anna had fol- 
lowed as thunder follows the electric flash. Gen. Sam 
Houston, the military leader of the “rebels” had no 
army. There were no railroads or telegraph lines by 
which to summon the scattered fighters. But Col. 
Travis, with Davy Crockett, and Jim Bowie, J. B. 
Bonham, J. Washington and 183 Texas frontiersmen, 
were in San Antonio when the Mexican army ap- 
peared, and at once resolved to barricade the Alamo 
and hold the enemy till Houston was ready. At first 
there was a slender chance of rescue, but it disappeared 
as the days went by, and the riflemen quickly knew 
that the fate of Texas rested upon them. 

There was no talk of surrender, of safety, of escape. 
They knew that the world would not hear of their 
prowess till after they were dust; that there was no 
gallery of admiring friends to cheer them to their 
doom; the foe outnumbered them twenty to one; 
horse, foot and artillery stormed, enfiladed, rushed 
them. Hungry, famished and without sleep, they 
crouched upon the flat roof of the Alamo, behind the 
low masonry of the projecting walls, for days and 
nights, as cool as squirrel hunters, as gay as boys in a 
snowball fight, as patient and as relentless as the vin- 
dictive Indian at bay.. The fate of Texas was in their 
hands and they knew it. But when at last, their am- 
munition gone and quick death at hand, Col. Travis 
asked them how many wished to “stay with him to 
the finish,” only one man hesitated. He had fought 
well for ten days. He was brave, but he preferred to 
live. I think it was Crockett, old Davy, who said: 

“Oh, come on, Mr. Rose! You've got to die any- 
how some day. Might as well die with us. 

And he said it without recrimination, without 
a sneer, just as he would have said: “Be a good fel- 
low and take a drink with us!” 

It was early the next morning, after Rose had been 
aided to escape, that the Mexicans knew that the 
hour of revenge was at hand. The crack of the rifles 
upon the roof became infrequent and then ceased. A 
thousand of Santa Anna’s men had already fallen and 
were buried. Three thousand more with fixed bay- 
onets, backed by a park of artillery and equipped with 
ladders, now surged to the final assault. Up they 
swarmed like angry bees to be met at the summit by 
the gaunt Texans, a handful now, but terrible in the 
last ecstasy of a sublime and superhuman sacrifice. 
The awful “Bowie Knife,” clubbed rifles, boards 
wrenched from the altars of the desecrated church, 
such were the weapons with which this forlorn garri- 
son met and hurled from the walls in two short hours, 


| T was on February 23, 1836, that Gen. Santa An- 


nearly.a thousand dead and dying Mexicans. And, 


when, by sheer weight of numbers, they were at last 
forced step by step from the embattled roof of this 
house of heroism, they descended into the dark church 
to make a last rally by the cot where the wounded, 
fever-smitten Bowie lay, his pistols loaded with a fare- 
well volley. 

The other day I stood in the dim, arched room in 
the southwest corner of the Alamo, and wished I 
were a Texan. It was here that Bowie died, trans- 
fixed by a score of Mexican bayonets. Outside, within 
sound of his leader’s voice, Crotkett, gigantic and 
laughing to the end, his back against the barred oaken 
door of the church, smote with his uplifted rifle till 
a hundred enemies fell beneath his thrashing flail. 


The Mirror 
The Story of San Antonio. 


And Travis, dying at his feet, could only cheer for 
Texas. And so they perished every one. And the 
“conquefting” Mexicans bore their bodies to the Ca- 
thedral plaza and built a pyre which was the beacon of 
Texas freedom. The next moon saw the battle of San 
Jacinto, where Houston led his little army, crying, 
“Remember the Alamo,” to victory. In 1845 the young 
republic was annexed to the United States. 

When you tell literal people, by which I mean mat- 
ter-of-fact people, a good story, or a good joke, they 
nearly always want to know whether “It’s true,” or 
they say, “Well, what does that argue?” For instance, 
a great many hard-headed men will pooh-pooh “A Man 
Without a Country,” because it’s fiction, overlooking 
the fact that it is rife with the spirit of that early day 
and, besides its splendid lessons in patriotism, contains 
a truthful expression of the status of that wild but 
magnificent domain which is now Texas. The story of 
the Alamo, however, is true in every detail, and gains 
special significance in the dawning days of Texas’ agri- 
cultural and commercial pre-eminence. If, having 
heard it for the first or hundredth time, you ask, 
‘“What’s the use?” or “Why did they fight like that 
and die?” the answer is ready. Here is a part of it. 

The Lone Star State is bigger than the British 
Islands, Greece, Denmark, Turkey in Asia, Holland 
and Switzerland combined; its agricultural endow- 
ments are ten times greater than the total areas of 
those countries; its native mineral and fuel wealth is 
equal to the whole of Europe’s put together excepting 
Russia, and, while it is capable of sustaining a popu- 
lation of more than ninety million, there are not more 
than 3,100,000 upon its 265,780 square miles of “room.” 
It has over 400 miles of coast line and at Galveston 
a deep-water harbor great and safe enough to ride the 
anchored navies of the world. From Texarkana to 
E] Paso, as the crow flies, is further than from Chi- 
cago to the ocean, and the land that lies between is 
not surpassed in natural endowments by any equal area 
in the world. Every flower, fruit, cereal, fabric and 
timber known to the temperate and tropic latitudes 
will flourish upon the vast bosom of this wondrous 
State. Already, with its agricultural development at 
a point less than 20 per cent of its possibilities, Texas 
leads the Union in the number and value of its herds 
of meat cattle, sheep, hogs, horses and mules. It is 
fourth in the list of wheat producing States, with an 
average annual crop for the past four years valued at 
$15,000,000 per year; it gives the world nearly $40,000,- 
ooo worth of corn in a year, and $60,000,000 worth of 
cotton products, and its holdings of live stock is 
assessed at $100,000,000. 

It was for such an empire and such a half-century 
of gigantic achievements that Travis and Bowie and 
Crockett and the heroes of the Alamo died so wan- 
tonly! These noble statistics are the pith and culmina- 
tion of their argument with an army, the guerdons 
of their matchless courage, the heritage to you and me 
of that prophetic unselfishness that saw into the fu- 
ture and died to make fulfilment sure. There is no 
man so literal but must see the application of all this 
to the “doings” at hand in Texas. 

The tourist who walks from the Menger Hotel in 


-San Antonio to the post-office, may ignore or “get 


used to” that gray-white building on his right in the 
shadow of a big mercantile warehouse, but he cannot 
evade the fact that it is the birthplace of. Texas, or 
that the riflemen who died there “opened up a terri- 
tory.” The last federal census makes the Alamo 
City, in population, the foremost of the metropoles of 
the State. Certainly there are more than 60,000 peo- 
ple within its picturesque area, and the per capita 
wealth of its inhabitants is $600, 18 per cent more than 
the individual wealth in 135 of American cities of a 





population of 30,000 and over. It has 75 miles of 
sewers, half a million dollars’ worth of modern pave. 
ments, a $600,000 county court house, federal, civic 
and commercial buildings of exceptional beauty, and 
an annual increase of private buildings for residence 
and business that exceeds in cost one million dollars 
per annum. It has nine banks with an average de. 
posit aggregating $9,000,000, one hundred factories em. 
ploying 7,000 wage-earners, and its railroads handle 
each year nearly $15,000,000 worth of “meat cattle” 
from tributary farms and ranges. 

There is no town rivaling it in size or wealth with. 
in 200 miles. It is in the direct line of traffic between 
all the States and Old Mexico; its climate, its pic. 
turesque location, its sanitary improvements, its his- 
toric associations, and the almost unlimited fecundity 
of its agricultural and horticultural surroundings, are 
some of the influences which have made San Antonio 
great, and which inure to the continued and swift 
development of its trade, of its size and of its poten. 
tial influence as the central city of Southern Texas. 

The tourist who first comes to San Antonio know- 
ing only the epochal stories of its historic career, may 
expect to find on all hands the crumbling evidences 
of that ancient civilization which drifted northward 
across the Rio Grande in the old days of Spanish 
rule. He may hope to turn his back wholly upon 
latter-day life and live again in the antique atmos. 
phere of two centuries ago, the romance, the tragedy 
and the poetry with which the history of this ancient 
city is rife. 

The health seeker, who knows that this city of the 
Alamo, is set in a latitude and at an altitude, in which 
all the natural phenomena of nature conspire to make 
the days perfect, and to rejuvenate the heart and body 
of man, may fancy that the city it but a picturesque, 
indolent, straggling settlement where the business of 
life is but to bask in the perpetual sunshine and dream 
away the nights and days in the rare ozone of a 
Southern land enchanted. 

The commercial traveler, heeding only the fame 
of San Antonio as the busiest, richest, most cleanliest 
city of its size in the United States, may pay his 
first visit without a thought of the splendid story of 
the city’s two hundred years of progress, without a 
moment’s appreciation of the incomparable site and 
climate of this, the best endowed, the most beautiful 
and the most healthful of all the cities of the South- 
west. To all such newcomers, San Antonio offers 
a thousand delightful surprises. 

For the sight-seeing, studious tourist the old Mis- 
sion churches are still there; the Alamo, gray and 
ghostly even in the dazzling sunlight of the cloudless 
days, stands on the northeast side of Alamo Plaza in 
the heart of the city, majestic and venerable even in 
the shadow of the great warehouses, hotels and mod- 
ern buildings which encompass it. The old Cathe- 
dral of San Fernando lifts its Moresque dome a few 
blocks away, and in the picturesque environs of the 
city, hidden by straggling shrubbery and veiled by 
groves of oak, elm and willow, dismantled walls and 
ditches, relics of the first crude attempts at irrigation 
made two centuries ago, can be found. 

The invalid or home-seeker will be astonished to 
find himself in a model city of 60,000 virile, prosper- 
ous, laughter-loving souls. No phase of modern cul: 
tivation or convenience is lacking. Magnificent shops 
and _ hostelries, avenues of well-shaded modern homes, 
the most perfect systems of paving and draining, parks 
and squares that would be impossible in the rigorous 
climes of the North and East; a perfectly equipped 
street railway service; public buildings that are not 
surpassed in beauty and efficiency by any of the larg- 
er cities; schools, colleges, churches, libraries and 4 
social environment expressive of all that is best and 
most wholesome in American life. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CITY TICKET OFFICE 
S-E. COR. 61 & OLIVE STREETS. 
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A Cool, Restful Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 





This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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GO NOW! 
OCTOBER 20TH 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY 
$15. ()(} STOP-OVERS. FINAL LIMIT, NOV. 10. 


Ask Nearest Ticket Agent, or Write 


Dine] <4>R mits 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo, 
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